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INTRODUCTION 



The Current NAFC Pifegram 

The National Action for jFoster Children Program has l^een established 
as a means of strength erring community support and understanding of 
foster family services through the involvement of community people in 
addition to social workers and foster parents. Foster children are 
"children-at-risk. The^ cannot vote, and must depend on the goodwill 
and compassion of advocates tcr fight for theiT rights and to ensure 
that they have a chance ^o become good citizens. 

Through Action Committees at state and local levels, concerned 
citizens act as advocates for foster children and lend assistance to 
social service agencies in improving the quality of services provided. 
The National Action for Foster Children Committee serves as a steering 
group fcr state and local committees. It is made up of representatives 
from 15 voluntary organizations. 

/■ 

As a strategy to improve foster family services for the more than 
350,000 children in foster family care each year, and to increase 
resources for them, public awareness of the need for good service and 
the extent of present service inadequacies is of the utmost importance. 
Public awarenlbss is developed thiough year-round public education 
efforts and through special once a year "Action for Foster Children 
Week" activities. Several kinds of informational materials are produced' 
and distributed by the NAtX: Committee to locaTAction Committees, 
public and private social agencies, foster p^arent associations, public . 
officials and legislators at State and county levels, a wide range of 
voluntary and civic organizations, persons in the news media, churches, 
schools of social work, and interested individuals. The objective is 
not only to make these i^^pple aware of foster children's needs,' but 
to involve them in taking action- to see that the community meets those 
needs. 



Citizen advc)CM( y t(^r foster children has a most serious purpose. First, 
we as citizens must see to it that no child is separated unnecessarily 
from his family, simply because emergency family services are not avail- 
able; and thbt if placement is necessary, good casework will develop a. 
placertient plan for each child to enable a child to return within a 
reasonable 'time to his family under Improved conditions, or if this is 
not possible, to find a child a suitable adoptive home; second, to offer 
opportunities for education to foster parents in caring for children, 
especially for those with special needs or problems. 

The results of this national public awareness campaign over the past 
year has been a three-fold increase in activities for the benefit of 
foster children. Public social agencies in all 50 States have 
participated in NAFC activities, and many foster parent associations 
aro, assisting in convening Action Committees', There have been a number 
of advocacy projects initiated by voluntary organizations. Governors,' 
Mayors, and legislators have endorsed Action Week ot^servances and have 
ratified the Bill of Rights for Foster Children, which carries with it 
a commitment to improve services. This report is a compilation of data 
received from the States-, local dommunit ies ^nd advocacy groups on 
their efforts during the past yealr, 

FOCUS A ^o^r^-Round Action Plan 

Beginning in FY' 76 and following up on the ground work previously 
described, the major NAFC focus' will be on the development of a plan of 
action for the year by each ^tlon Committee. A follow-up report will 
be* made to the community during the following "Action for Foster 
Children Week" as to what was attempted and what was accomplished,^ 
This, in turn, will be fallowed by realistic replanning for the succeed- 
ing year. In order to expand its program in these ways, and to continue 
in operation for' the next several years, the National Action for Foster 
Children Committee ha^ become incorporated and has been granted IRS tax 
exempt status as a 'non-profit , charitable organization. It is seeking 
private funding with a program proposal' for $150^000 to cover the costs 
of a small paid staff anjd regional leadership training seminars for con- 
venors of Action Committees, This proposal accompanied by explanatory 
materials has now been sent to 5t5 Foundations in an attempt to secure 
the necessary funds, \ 

i ♦ 
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AWARDS AND COMMENDATIONS ^ '^'^ 



f J^aticHa/ Action for Foster ChildreH 

Zribute 
memoTiaUziHg 
Charles Zhomson 
metckuHt - scholar - patriot 
formchfoster child 

. ^hen a child loses bts parents, the traumatic experience may mar bts life forever unless a surrogate family steps 
in and provides bim tbe love, tbe attention, and the encouragement that is the birthright of all children, With this 
loving environment, all children may rise to their full potehiiaL And so it was uith Charles Thomson ubo, atthe^ 
age of ten, was taken in a Jyome by a foster parent whose namC'ds forever lost, 

Charles Thomson became a successful merchant u.bich,4^ time, pern^itted him to pursue other interests. He be' % 
came a scholar and teacher of languages and gained renown as a trankk(itor of tbe Bible, 

^ early supporter of Independence, he became a confidant of tb^ leaders^f^he cause and ivas the only man to 
s^hve as secretary of both the First and the Second Continental Con^^resseis, S'^rving a total of 15 years*. 

It is fitting, therefore, that in this Bicentermial (Ira of the founding of ^e^Vnited Shi{es andhhe 200th anniv^sary 
of tbe meeting of the Congress that he served, in tbe very room tn C arp enters^ all u^b^^^he First Congress met, 
the Rational Action for Foster Children should honor the memory of a man iihose^Mfe \xerhf^fies the aims and the 
objectives of U AFC tn calling attention to both the contribution of a foster parent ana U) the a^ievtmeni oj a 
"foster child who became a founding ^father,*' ^ \ ^ \^ 

In Witness tihereof, ue have hereunto set our ffands this 2 1st day of Mfl>, 1975* in Carpenters' Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,' 



\ 
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Two small guests of honor at the NAFCC Action Week Commemorative 
Service hear the story of one of America's first fosfer 
children, Charles Thomson, from Ray McClelland (lO, NAFC 
Conunittee member and President-elect, and , 
RIckie Bucciero, colonial host^at^ 
Carpenters* Hall, Philadelphia, 



ierIc 




National Action for Foster Children Award Winners, 
9^ Grace CK)dclard, Raymond Kdwards , Betty Davis, , 

Charles Goodall (with Mrs* Goodall) , and Dr. Leon Leonard, 
stand behind the desk of Charles Tliorason, First Secretary of the 
Con tinen tal Congress , in Carpenters Mlail , ^ 
Philadelphia, May 1975. 
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NAFC VOLUNTARY ACTION AWARDS - 1975 



Annual NAFC Au^ards for Voluntary Action are presented each year during / 
"Action Week" for outstanding advocacy to foster cjiildren by an indlvid(u- 
al and/or an organization. ^Special commendations are also giv6n for dis- 
tinguished advocacy in public education (TV/radio, newsp^aper journalism), 
for personal advocacy and for' institutional change* / 

In May 1975 awards and commendations were presented to the followin 



/ 

FOR OUTSTANDING ADVOCACY TO FOSTER CHILDREN ' / 



/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 



CHARLES GOODALL 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

j 

Since 1960, when he served as a member of a citizens' committer that 
helped organize the Child Welfare Advisory Board of Tulsa iCounty^ on which 
he served as the first president for two teirms, Charles Good^ll has shown 
a consistent and dedicated^^jipncem for the rights of all chtldten, espe- 
cially foster childten. A member of the Tulsa County NAFC Committee last 
year, he is serving as its chairperson this *^year. 

Still active on the Advisory Board, GoodaH is .chairman of both the foster- 
care and the child- abuse committees. His current project is to improve 
the methods of providing clothing for foster children, and he is working 
with the Tulsa County Foster Parents Association and the Oklahoma Public 
Welfare Commission in-this effort. 

A busy executive in the electronic and the oil industries, Goodall is ac- 
tive in Jewish organizations on both the local and the national levels, 
with inter- faith organizations on the local and the state levels, and 
with a score of other, civic and community organizations. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA, CHAPTER 
Jack and Jill of America, Inc. 

Formed originally to stimulate the growth and the development of their own 
children through educational, cultural, civic, recreational, an^i social 
programs, the 26 modiers of the Jacksonville Chapter of Jack and Jill of 
America, began their foster-care efforts by merely including foster chil-- 
<?ren in their programs. 

Realizing that this simple sharing of opportunity was not enough "involve- 
ment," the mothers decided to make their new foster-care concern a full- 
time project. Working with a small grant from their nati(Jnal headquar- 
ters', the Jacksonville group embarked on a multi-faceted program that in- 
cluded a Speakers* Bureau, recruiting, workshops, toy and clothing drives, 
cultural and sports activities, camping trips, "Y" memberships, and par-' 
ties. In an 18-month period, services were provided for 179 children, 
more than three-fourths of the children in foster care in the county. 

In providing these services for the foster children in conjunction with 
their efforts for their own children, the mothers were working closely 
with the Division of Family Services of the Florida Department of Health 
and Rehabilitation Services. When the Jacksonville chapter embarked on 
its ambitious program, it was one of its stated objectives "to determine 
if a volunteer organization. can work with a public agency to provide 
improved care for children." This the chapter proved. 



FOR DISTINGUISHED ADVOCACY TO FOSTER CHILDREN 



DR. LEON LEONARD 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Dr. Leonard began his interest in foster c^re in Washington, when he took 
into his home a blind, brain-damaged girl and an emotionally disturbed 
boy. Both children came with liim and his wife when they moved to Norman, 
Oklahoma, where he is now a professor of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Oklahoma. ♦When he realized that there was no short-term 
foster-care program in the community, he volunteered to^organize, recruit, 
supervise, and administer such a program. Thus was bom the Extended Fam- 
ilies Program of Juvenile Services, Inc., of Cleveland County (it is com- 
pletely voluntary^ Dr. Leonard is chairperson x>f the Service Committee of 
the JSI and has been personally responsible for securing 40 foster homes. 
During this period, the Leonards — ^Mr^. Leonard is' also a student at the ^ 
University — have had nine foster -chilciren in addition to the original pair 
and their own two natural children. 

* 
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JUVENILE WEL^i^ARE BOARD 
Pinellas County, Florida 



From its beginning in 1947 until 1970, the Juvenile Welfare Board pro- 
vided all the funds for foster care in Pinellas County, 
which time the state assumed this responsibility. The B^^pd currently 
provides funding for 18 group-^ome parents and staff for children in. a 
quasi-^f oster-care category; and, in cooperation with the Family Coun- 
seling^Center , funds foster-care services for children hard to place 
for adoption. The Board's Parent and Child Effective Relations program 
is one ,of 11 child-abuse programs recently funded by the Qffice*of^ 
Child D^evelopment . . Though a public agency, the Juvenile Welfare Board 
consists of five lay members representing the commuuity who serve with- 
out compensation and four exofficio members from various state youth- 
serving agencies. ' ''.-^^ 

. GRACE GODDARD / 
Buffalo, New York 

Mrs. Codd^rd, a reporter for the Buffalo Courier-Express , the largest 
newspaper \n New York State, outside metropolitan New York*- city, not 
only has written extensive news and feature stories about foster care 
but also has become personally invoTved with foster-parent groups, so- 
cial workers, and others as well as actually helping find homes for 
"hard-to-place" children. As a result of ' her efforts, her newspaper 
was among the first to regularly feature the needs of organizations 
seeking homes for both foster and adoptfive children. She has supported 
the -^forts of the United poster Parents Association and has helped 
create for it a favorable image with the community. 



JACK CARNEY 
I St. Louis, Missouri 

A newscaster and host of his own" program on the CBS-owned radio sta- 
tion KMOX, in St. Louis, Carney ha^ devoted hours of air time to ex- 
plain and support the efforts of Grafter St. Louis Foster Parents Asso- 
ciation, discuss the role of 'foster parents, and to present the needs 
of foster, children. Working with placement agencies'^, Carney planned 
and implemented a recruiting and public-education program 'and regularly 
features on the air a child in need of" a foster home. In addition to 
his on-air activities, -he attends and participates in the activities of 
the foster-parent grou^i. 

13 
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MRS. VIOLET KRASZEWSKi: 
Englishtown, New Jersey 



she is devoting her every 
Realizing that former 
foster children by serv- 



For 15 years, Mrs» Kraszewski was a foster child, the last 10 in one 
home. The care and love that she received th^^re made an indelible mark 
on her,^nd now, married with seven children, 
spaxe iiioment toward helping foster children. 
"ToS'ter children can have a positive^ effect on 
ing as' a "mbdel" of achievement, she helped to form and is president o; 
the Former Foster Children's Organization of Slew Jersey'. At first^-,^ct- 
ing as a '*big sister^Vin a direct relationship with foster children, 
she soon recognized the need for community education. Mrs. Kraszewski 
began a personal speaking tour before foster parents, foster children, 
social workers, and' community colleges and orjganized planning workshops 
and conferences. The demands on her have beejn so great that she has 
now tape-recorded her message for distribution throughout the state* 
All of these duties are performed at her own expense. 
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ACTION COMMITTEE DIRECTORY 



THE HATimAL ACTION FOR FOSTER CHILDREN COMMITTEE, INC, ' 

c/o Children *s Bureau, OCD 

Box 1182 
Washington, D. C. 20013 



Members as of September 1975 

President, Raymond McClelland 
National Council of State Committees 

for Children and Youth 
10320 Adams Court 
Mequon, Wisconsin 53091 



Vice President, Barbara McGarry 
American Foundation for the Blind 
1660 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Secretary /Treasurer, Helen Stone 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
67 Ixrving Place 
New York, New Yark 10OO3 



WilUam Caldwell 
American Legion Connnission on 

Children and Youth 
706 North Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Marie Cox 

North American Indian Women's Associatioir 

3201 Shadybrook Drive ' / 

Midwest City, Oklahoma 73110 

Donald Dickson 

National Association of Foster Parents 
1349^ Second'Street Pike 
Rlchboro, Pennsylvania 18954 

Judge Holland Gary 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
333 Putnam- Avenue 
Zanesville, Ohio 43701 




Nora Gon-zalez 

American G. f. Forum Auxiliary 
9006 Be Ik 

El Paso, Texas 79904 
Eugene Goldman 

National Center for Voluntary Actioft 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.G. 20036 

Chuck Ivery 

The United States Jaycees 
Box 1 , \ 

Tuisa, Oklahoma -^741^2 

Carol G. Kimmel -» 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
700, North Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60811hC 

Jeweldean Londa 

National Urban League, Inc.\ 

500 East ^2nd' Street 

New York, New Yo^k 10021 

Bemice Sandler 
B'nai B'rith Women 
439 East 79th Terr^^ace 
Kansas City, Missouri - 64131 

Ann Schuman ^ < 

The Junior League o^ Pittsburg, Inc; 
176 Vernon Drive . \ , 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1*5228 - 

Eleanor Elkin , ^ 

National Association for lletarded QitlzenS 
Stafford House - ' .* \ > 
5555 Wissahickon Avenue>\' 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania '19144 
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Federal Support Staff 



Beatrice Garret t 
Children*s Bureau, OCD/HEW 
Box 1182 

Washington, D.C. 20013 - 
Telephone: (202) 755-7820 

Jane Hunsinger 

Children's Bureau, OCD/HEW 

Box 1182 

Washington, D. C 20013 
Telephone: (202) 755-7544 

Clare Jerdone 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Dept. of Interior 
Wastiingtcn, D.C- 20245 
Telephone: (202) 343-7911 

Oeraldine McKinney ' 
I Public Service Administration, SRS/HEW 
\ Room 22 29 « ^ - 

\ Washington, D.C. 20201 " 

\ Telfiphoner (20*2) 245-9237 . 



Joyce Fernandez . * 

Assistance Payments Administration, SRS/ilRW 
HEW-S 

Room 4111 ' , * ^ 

'"^^ Washington, D.C. 20201 . 
Telephone: (202) 245-8817 
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Action Committee Directory 



Arizona Action for Foster Children 

Chairperson: Ms, Kay Ekstrom 
8535 Hazelwood 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 



Billings Action for Foster Children (Montana) 



Contact: 



/ 



Ms. Francis Ely 

c/o Big Sky Foster Home Association 

of Billings, Montana 
Roifte 3, 1706 1 2nd Lane 
Billings, Montana 



Buncombe County Action for Foster Children (North Carolina) 

Chairperson: Ms, Carol Sayre 
0. Box 2973 
Asheville, North Carolina 28802 



C. A. A. T. "Children's Agencies Acting Together" 

Ms.^ LxDuise M. Cameron 
Westchester County Department of 

Social Services 
85 Ciourt Street 

White Plains, ^ew York 10601 " 



Camden County, New Jersey. Act ion for Fos ter Children 

Convenor: Ms, Carol Graham 

22 East Fourth Avenue 
Rannemede, New Jersey 08078 



Charleston Action for Foster Children (West VJLrginia) 



Convenor: 



Ms. Betty T. Bryson 

West Virginia- Department of 

Welfare (Area 17 Office) 
601 Morris Street 
jCharles ton', "West Virginia 
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Cherokee Action for Foster Children (North Carolina) 



Chairperson: Ms. Lou Crowe 

Star Route Box 5 

Cherokee, North Carolina 28719 



Cincinnati Comprehensive Children's Services (Ohio) 

Contact: Ms. William M, Blaine 

c/o Community Chest 
2400 Reading' Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



Clay and Cass County Action for Foster Children (Minnesota) 

Convenor: Ms, Carol Steinberg 

c/o Clay County Welfare Departtaent 
Moorhead, Minnesota 



Council Bluffs Action for Foster Children (Iowa) 

Chairperson: Donald Lewis 
Contact: Ms, Albert Sorerison 

349 Benton Street 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 



El Dorado Action for Fpster Children (Arkansas) 

Chairperson: Ms, H, C, Rushing 

c/o Union ,County 4C Council 

P, 0, Box 1288 

El Dorado, Arkansas 



Fort Worth Action for Foster Children (Texas). 

Chairperson: Ms, Nancy Johnson 
6605 Trailwood 
FoYt Worth, Texas 76119 



0 ' 
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. Governor's Action For Foster Children Committee (Maho) 

Chairperson: Dr. Howard'Schrag 
Statehouse 
Boise, liaho 83720 

JACKIE' 



Coordinating 
, Director: 



Ms. Marilyn Borchard 

3410 Geary Blvd. 

San Francisco, California 



Jefferson Count}', Ohio, Action Conmiit tee 
Coavenor : 



Miark Paprocki > 
Jefferson County Cnildren's Services Bo^d 
240 John Seott Highv^ay^ 
S teubenvi lie , Ohio 



Keene Action for Foster Chil drerT Connnit tee (New Hampshire) 

Cnaijperson: Ms. R. H. Norton 
51 Dover Street 
Keene, New Hampshire 03431 



Knox County Action for Foster-children (Tennessee)^ 

Con^venor: Ms. Hope Muse 

Byington-Salway Road 

Knox County, Tennessee 37921 i 



Lake Charlee County Action^ for Foster Children (Louisiana) 

Chairperson.: Don Bennet t, ^ President 
Lake Charles Jaycees 
3750 Nelson Ro4d 
' ' Lake Charles, Louisiana 70601 



Lake County Action Committee (Indiana) 

President: Ms. pianTla Hunley 
J c/o Lake County Welfare Division 

§00 Massachus*etts Street 
Gary, Ind^^ana 

21 
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Li\ncoln Action for Foster Children (Nebraska) 

Convenor: Ms. Darice Brown 

Department of Public Welfare 
Region V Office 
' * 525 South 13th 

Lincoln^ Nebraska 



Loul^siana Action for Foster Children 

Chairperson: Ms. Emily Le Danoir 
. . Louisiana A-C 

State Department of Education 

P. 0. Box A406A 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 



Manitowac County Action for Foster Children (Wisconsin) 

Convenor: Thomas Buske * 

Route 1 

^ Whitelaw, Wisconsin '5A247 



Maryland Action fdr Foster Children 

Chairperson: Ms. Virginia Zeller. 

9A1 N. Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21202 



, Massachusetts Action for Foster Children 

Chcdrperson : Ms. Marion Jackson 

c/o Massachusetts Office for Children 
120 Boy les ton Street, Rm. 246 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 



Michigan Action for FosCer Children 

Chairpetson: James E. Boland ' : * \ 

Route 2, Box 154 . ' - ' 

Reed C±.ty, Michigan 49677 ' . ' 



,22 
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Minnesota Actipn for Foster Children 
\ 

r> Mr. Burt Bauer 

, Convenor: - 

' ' c/o Minnesota Department, of 

Public Welfare 
Contia^ental Office Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55155 



Montreal Action for Foster Children (Canada) 

Chairperson: Ms. ,B. Winifield 

Children's Service Center 
15 Weredale Park 
* Montreal, Quebec, Canada 



New Hampshire Action for Foster Children 

Convenor: Child and FamiLy Services of Manchester 
Chaitperson: Ms. Ruth Zax 

99 Hanover Street 

Manchester, ^Jew Hampshire 03105 



Norfolk Action for Foster Children (Virginia) 

Chairperson: Mrs. Eli Chovitz 

682 7 Woodridge Avenue 
Norfolk, Virginia 



0. F.F.E*R. "Organization of Foster Families for Equality and Reform** 

Ms. Flora Cunha 

c/o Nassau County Department of 

Social Welfare 
P. 0. Box 110 

East Meadow, New York 11554 



Contact : 



Oregon Cotnmittee on Foster Care 

Sponsor: Ecumenical Ministries of Oregon 

Chairperson: Ms. Charles 0. Liitton 

^ 803 N. E. Laurelhurst Place 

Portland, Oregon 97232 
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Pierre, South Dakota Action for Foster Children Subcommittee 

Contact: Ms. Mayme Stupp 

Department of S^^cial Services 
State Offic^e Building 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 



San Antonio Foster Parent Task Force (Texas) 

"Contact: Ms. Judith S^adegh 

c/o United Way of San Antonio 

and Bear County 
406 W. Market Street, Rm. *401 
San Antonio, Texas 78205 



Rhode Island Task Force for NAFC 



Chairperson: Ms. Jean Martin 

c/o Rhode Isiand Coalition for Children's Rights 
Department of Community .Affairs 

/ 150 Washington Street 

Providence, R.I. 02903 



South Carolina Action for Foster Children 

Chairperson: Ms. Louise M. Gantt 

c/o Qiildren and Family Services 
South Carolina Department of 

Social Services 
P. 0. Box 1520 
9 Columbia, South Carolina 29702 

(' 

Southern California Action Committee for Foster Children 

Convenor: Ms. Nancy Boles 

c/o County of Orange Probation Department 

P.^ 0. Box 10260 

Santa Ana, California 92711 
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Sun Valley Action for Foster Children (Nevada) 

. Chairperson: Pearl Forell 

550 E» 9th Avenue 
Sun Valley, Nevada' 

Tulare Action for Foster Children (California) 

Chairman: Susan Gambini 

' 125 N. Linwood Avenue 

Visalia, Cali'fojnia 93277 

Tulsa County, Oklahoma, Ac1:ion for Foster Children 

Chairman: Charles Goodall ^ 
711 Philtower Building 
Tulsa,' Oklahoma . 

t 
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ARIZONA ACTION FOR FdSTER CHILDREN COMITTEE 



The Committee was formed in February 1975. Although it is a state- 
wide committee, activities to date have centered in Phoenix-Maricopa 
County. . * ' 

The Committee's first task was^ putting support behind a number of 
badly needed state bills. One, an Adoption Subsidy Bill, was passed 
and signed into law. Members feel that the present level of state 
funding for foster care services is inadequate, and are working 
for an improved budget. 

The Chairperson of the Action Committee has testified before the 
Advisory Council of the Arizona Department of Economic Security and 
before the State 4-C Committee with regard to the -goals of National 
Action of Foster Children as determined' by the needs of foster children 
in Arizona. The testimonies were well received and th^re is open 
cooperation. 

The overall goals of the Arizona committee are to upgrade all foster 
car^e in the state, i.e., to work towards careful screening before a 
child enters foster care; to ei^courage early restoration of the child 
to the natural family with all the necessary aid being provided for^ 
the natural family; where restoration is impossible to quickly 
(within an agreed time limit — perhaps 18 months) execute severance 
and placement in an adoptive home; and, where this is not possible, 
to establish a contract for long- term foster care providing fdr the 
child. 

Several sub- commit tees have been formed to (1) look at" the care given 
to Indian foster children; (2) explore the possibility of contractual 
arrangements between private and public agencies to facilitate the , 
severance of children needing to be placed in adoption; (3) help 
build a strong State Foster Parent Organization; (4) develop a' 
tr^aining program for foster parehts to be used by all agencies that 
use foster homes—both prelicensing and on-going training; (5) look 
at the care nDw provided in institutions and group home facilities. 
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In the fall, a committee to develop' a recruiting program for new 
foster homes will be appointed. There is much to -be done to upgrade 
foster care in the State of Arizona. Action for Foster Children is 
working with the Child Advocacy Coalition of Arizona, the State Four 
C's Committee, the Open Door Society, Adop-Co-op, and Arizona Families 
for Children—all citizens* groups advocating for children. 

The immediate goals of the local committee are: 

1. The establishment of a separate Children's Service Bureau. 

2. The ratification of the Bill of Rights for Foster Children. 

3. Securing legal rights for all children. 

4. The setting of priorities within a caseworker's caseload; i.e., 
fewer caSes for workers dealing with children with special problems 
and new placements. 

5. The elimination of arbitrary geographic assignments of cases in 
order to help main^fain continuity between caseworkers, children, 
natural and foster families. ^ 

6. The training of workers, particularly those without formal social 
work education. 

7. The training of prospective foster parents before licensing^and 
on-going training after placement of children* 

8. The recruitment and retention of good foster homes. 

9. A review of all adoption and severance policies. 

10. The education of workers regarding all agency policies. 

11. A computer tracking system for^all children in foster care. 

12. Contt.actual agreements with private agencies to effect severance 
and/or good long-term foster care. 

13. The establishment of a citizens' review board at the county and 
, ' state level. 
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_^,.,^.- -^lARYLAND ACTION FOR FOSTER CHILDREN, INC. . - 

« 

Maryland Action for Foster Children, Inc., a state-wide comittee 
established in 1973, instituted a suit against Governor Marvin Mandel, 
the State Comptroller and the State Budget Director, for failing to 
provide in the 1976 budget funding of HB 326 now part of the ^notate'd • 
code of Ma'ryland, passed by the Legislature in its 1973-74 sessicwi, to 
become effective on July 1, 1975, 

For this law, which would have raised reimbursements for foster care 
paid to foster parents to/a realistic level, the Governor substituted 
an across-the-board Increase of 10%-. 

This means that •foster parents who were receiving $89- a month to feed 
and clothe a child of five will receive an increment amounting to 
only about 30 cents a day. This is insufficient relief for Maryland *s 
foster parents. Already dipping into their own pockets, they are 
becoming overwhelmed by today's regulation. 

The MAFC has been joined in the suit by the Maryland Conference of 
Social Concern, the Maryland Task Force on. Welfare Reform* the Fps.ter 
Parents Associations of Maryland, Baltimore City, and Baltimore County, 
and the Third Region of the National Foster Parents Association, 
Endorsements have come from the Maryland Children's Aid and Family ; 
Services. - * ' * 

A prominent Baltimore attorney donated his services in preparing the 
case, and one of Baltimore's outstanding law firms acted in an ad- 
visory capacity . 

The preliminary hearing, held on December '4, ruled in favor of the 
Governor. The decision was based on a technicality under Maryland's 
Constitution which, since 1917, has vested broad authority for budget 
and funding in the executive branch, rather than the legislative. 
The Judge, in rendering his decision, however, advised that an appeal 
be mad^. The Committee has filed an appeal, and the Maryland General 
Assembly has provided funds for an attorney to act as Amicus Curiae in the 
case. 
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Other ^Events of -Year f During the past year, the Maryland Committee ^ 
presented a Fcyster Care Workshop in January 1975 • A panel discussion 
with well-knovn sports commentator. Jack Dawson as moderator, offered 
comments, on popular misconcep<ions about foster care. Participating 
were a foster child, a foster mother, a natural patent with a child 
in fogter care, and a^ social caseworker. Attendance numbered 152 
people. About a , dozen expressed an interest in becoming foster 
"parents. ^ * • 

Cecil County organized a fund raising drive resulting in money to aid 
in the economic need of many foster-parents who were oit the r£>lls.of 
the unen5)loyed to meet emergency situations. 

The Maryland Committee^s reorganization is underway tcr f it^ th6 tole of 
a state-wide organization. Ten regions have been selected for im- 
mediate concentration to expand the organization. These are Ai^ 
Arundel, BAltimo^re City, Caij-roXl, Harfcfrd, Howard, Kent, Montgomery, 
Prince George's, Cecil, and Laurel-. • , ' 

The Committee has been assisted by a University of Maryland School of 
^ Social Work student on field assignment. Judith Leishman worked ex- 
tensively with Cecil County in organizing' the Conference on Caring. 
She is a Master's Degree, candidate with ^ major in administration. * ^ 
She has done several organizational analyses for the Committee. In 
Septembep^ Ann H. Kahan, graduate student of the University of 
Maryland School of Social Work and Community Planning, jo|.ned the 
staff. She is assisting^ ^.n ' the development of community committees, 
concentrating on Baltimore City, Baltimore County, Prince George's 
County and Montgomery County at present. 

The Maryland Action for Foster Children is the ^'first" state pom- . , 
ralttee to be formed, tbe "first" to become incorporated and tax 
exempt, and the "first" to take a strong activist rjole to help fpSter^ 
parents help foster children. It has a steadily increasing member-- 
ship^of 200 individuals and 27 organizatix)ns. . - ' ' 
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OREGON COMMITTEE m FOSTER CARE 
Ecumenical Ministries of Oregon 

Established in October 1974, the purpose of the Committee on Foster 
Care is to educate the church and the wider community as to the facts, 
problems, issues and concerns of foster care, to develop- foster care 
resources for public and private agencies, and to work to improve 
conditions for foster care providers. The Committee provides a forum 
for private and< public agencies, churches and citizens to sharq 
information, to provide liaison and to generate ideas. 

Concerns are family foster care for children from birth to the age of 
18, or for those in training program, tcu21. 

The Committee called for immediate implementation of Children's Servi-c 
Division standards, for: 

1. Increased personnel to render adequate service to children, 
natural parents, and foster ^parM^s , with case loads according 
to the standard of the Child WelYare ^ea^ue of America,- i.e. 

50 children per case loads 

2. Increased fundf* for support services for f ostei^fraren^s 
and children-counseling, clothing, food, ttied'lcal, . dental , 

and psychiatric treatment, training of ' foster .patents also , 
funds for special needs s^ch as transportation, education,^ 
and needs of the exceptidifal cljild; > 

and urged the establishment ^ of mgre foster group hpmes as rapidly as 
possible. 

The committee recoWended ^learer linesT^'of communication between the 
foster child, his pareiits, the f oster'parents, the Foster Parents 
Association, and the public -and private agenciefis. ' ' , >' 
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Four groups - were established within the committee; Preventive, . 
Alternatives, Comfnunity Education and Legislative. 

In May, 1976, the task force on Foster Homes issued the following policy 
statement : 

"The Task Force oa Foster Eomes of Ecumenical Ministries of Oregon has de- 
cided to stop recruiting foster homes temporarily. Instead, we will try 
to change the conditions , under which foster parents must work. 

"For over two years we have met, studied facts, talked with foster 
parents and caseworkers and their.* administrators , publicized information 
recruited foster homes, called a conference, and attended an all-day 
legislative hearing on foster care. We feel we can not, in good con - 
science, ask anyone to work under the conditions of frustration and 
inadequate funds which foster parents must face . We believe it is ask- 
ing too much, and becomes unfair to foster parents, as well as to the 
child and his parents. 

"We believe much more needs to be done by counseling and giving back-up 
help to parents to prevent the need for foster care placement, however 
we will also work to improve and change the conditions of foster care, 
especially regarding support money, caseloads, and medical-dental 
serv ices . 

"We are defining our specific goals in our meetings now. 

"We have found that there is much misunderstanding regarding foster care. 
Foster parents are paid no salary. They receive from $79 to $125 per 
month, depending upon the age of the child, as support payments to 
cover the child's room and utilities, his food, clothing, recreation 
allowance, and personal incidentals. The amount paid is 92% of the 
minimum living standard as of spring 1973 . Many foster parents add 
their own money to supplement the support payments. Caseworkers have 
80 families to care for - an irtpossible number for even minimum 
servicing. 

V 

" Medical and dental allowances are too small , often half or less of a 
doctor's usual charge. The foster parent who continues fostering finds 
it more and more difficult to persuade a doctor to care far her new 
fpster child. Taking a child to the Medical School means long waits - 
hard enough for the patient, and hard, too, for the foster parent who 
endures it with him, with no compensation ^or their time. 

"Mast foster homes are recruited by foster parents, another service for 
which they receive no compensation. The number of resignations of 
foster parents is equal t o the number recruited, month after month , 
leaving a constant shortage ot between 100 and 150 foster homes each 
month in. Multnomah County. Children stay in their own physically or 
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emotionally unsafe homes, or in unsuitable institutions, or with friends, 

or sometimes even arrange their ovm living accommodations. Funds for 

group homes, which care for more difficult children, are half that 

requested of the, Legislature by Children's Services Division. 

"From May 1973 to April 1974 there were an average of 21.8 homes per 
month that were recruited and for that same period there were an 
average of 21.8 homes closed. These statistics are from Children's 
Services Division of Multnomah County. 

"Our concern for the children' remains, and we are cognizant of the hurt 
which unplaced childred will undergo during this period of non- 
recruitment through the churches. Yet this hurt is minimal and 
temporary in relationship to the hurt that the A, 500 foster children 
in Oregon are undergoing with the present conditions. We sincerely 
feel that until the conditions are changed, this is the most meaning- 
ful way to help these children. We hope to begin recruitment again 
as soon as there is any secure plan for change. 

"We hope you will pray very earnestly with your community of Christians 
about this heavy problem of our State, and that you will talk about it 
and inform people at every opportunity." 
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C.A.A.T. (CHILDREN'S AGENCIES AC^TI^NG TOGETHER) 



Dobbs Ferry, New York 



C.A.A.T. (Abbot House, Adoption & Children's Service of Westchester, 
Inc. , Cardinal McCloskey Home for Children, The Children's Village, 
New York State Division for Youth, and St. Christopher's School) was 
formed in the fall of 1973. At that time, the goal was for volunteer 
agencies and the County Department of Family Services of Westchester 
to ^oin for the purpose of recruiting foster parents during National 



Action Week. 

As the organization developed, it became apparent that there were 
other multiple advantages to be gained from this association. A 
sharing of problems began to take place with an occasional exchange 
of families whose needs might be better served by another agency. 
The facilities of each agency were offered in a cooperative spirit 
for resources, materials, and meetings. The desire to inform the 
public of the unique problems of foster children became a paramount 
goal. A new recruitment program was worked up. A brochure and 
flyers along with display ads were printed,. Executives of Ayers 
advertising agency volunteered their advice. The Junior Leagues of 
Westchester again gave their support. Members . underwent four training 
sessions on foster care before monitoring and screening telephone calls 
on a telephone specially set up for C.A.A.T. during National Action 
Week. All applicants were given a date to attend one of four orienta- 
tion meetings. These meetings were led by different C.A.A.T. members. 
Talk shows featuring foster families and children, as well as news- 
paper, radio, and TV announcements were used to advantage. 

The Mental Health Association of Westchester gave a kickoff luncheon 
for C.A.A.T. prior to National Action Week. Guests at the luncheon 
were local community organization leaders, coun^ty legislators, and 
representatives of the news and radio' media - State Senator Joseph 
Pisani, and Westchester County Family Court Judge Matthew F. Cappola, 
were guest speakers. Mrst Cameron, Director of C.A.A.T., read a pro- 
clamation by County Executive Alfred DfelBello for National Action Week. 
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^C.A.k.T. has grc^ in its second year and in the future it looks to 
organizing foster parent training in one of Westchester's local 
colleges. The Mental Health Association and the Junior Leagues of 
Westchester have been meaningful in their support and C.A.A.T. looks 
forward to theit aid in the future. 
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GREATER MII>/AUKEE FOSTER CARE COMMITTEE (WISCONSIN) 



606 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 .^^^^^ 

The Greater Milwaukee Foster Care Committee is a standing committee 
composed of representatives from each of the child placing agencies, 
both public and private, in the Greater Milwaukee area, and two rep- 
resentatives from the foster parent organization. 

The purpose of the Comniittee is to improve the services and circum- 
stances of children in foster care through coinmuni cation and under- 
standing between foster parents and agencies, by adopting foster 
care standards in accordance with Child Welfare League of America 
Guidelines, and by working together as a gi^oup in completing tasks 
and solving problems which may arise within an agency. 

The Committee is also concerned with mutual understanding and sharing 
between agencies, in improving relationships with its State Division 
of Family Service, and in speaking out, as one voice, on i.fegislative 
and other issues which arise with respect to foster care/ 

Established within the Committee are subcommittees on legislation, 
on rate review (to assure equal and fair reimbursements to foster 
parents), on foster parent recognition, and on program and service. 

The Committee was established 15 years ago, but its focus has changed 
as needs have changed. In the past five years, the Committee has 
become more active in promoting public awareness and understanding 
of the foster care system. At the present time, the Committee is 
concerned with support of a proposed revision of the Children's Code, 
and with a pending srate bill which would make mandatory the education 
of foster parents. , 
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JACKIE 



Coordinating Director: 
Marilyn Borchard 

It was because of the needs of homeless children that JACKIE was 
formed in 1948. This community, volunteer organization was founded 
by Father James Murray of Catholic Social Services to educate the 
community about foster care and find potential foster parents for 
dependent children. The children needing foster homes are of all 
religions and races. 

Recently the JACKIE Committee has also become the San Francisco Action 
Committee for Foster Children. In this capacity/ thaj^ work x:losefy 
with San Francisco Foster Parents United, and support the efforts of 
the California State Foster Parent Association and the National J^oster 
Parent Association to speak for the right of all foster children to 
be given an opportunity to become responsible valued adults. 



These goals are implemented by media presentations to inform the 
community about foster care and explain the need for foster parents, 
a newsletter to keep members of the community informed about foster 
care programs, and personal contacts with legislators, administrators, 
and other community groups. 
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GOVERNOR'S 
ACTION COMMITTEE ON 

FOSTER CARE , 
Boise, Idaho 

The newly formed Governor's Action Committee on Foster Care met for 
the first time on October 8, 1975 to begin initial planning for an 
in-depth study of foster care in Idaho. 

For some time, many persons with specific concerns fpr foster care 
problems in this area have recognized the need for a detailed, yet 
objective study of foster care within the state. Formation of the 
Commitree is the first step toward reaching- this objective. ' 

The Committee is jointly sponsored bf the Boise Junior League, the 
Idaho Foster Parents Association, and The Casey Family Program. In 
addition to others from the community, its membership includes three 
representatives from The Casey Family Program: Mr. Art Dodson, 
Director of the Idaho Division, and two members of the Idaho Advisory 
Committee, Mrs. Jan Koch and Dr. W.J. Ewing. 

Dr- Howard Schrag, former Director Of the Office of Child Development, 
has been instrumental in initiating and coordinating the effort. He 
will serve as Chairman of the .Committee. 

Questions to be considered by the group will include: How many foster 
children in Idaho really need long-term care placements? What is the 
average length of foster care? How many times is the average foster 
child moved while in placement? What types of resourCs^s are required 
within the state to properly handle our foster care needs? 

Input by the Committee will form the design for a comprehensive 
'report on foster care in Idaho. It is anticipated that the informa- 
tion could be used by the Idaho Legislature and others to vastly 
improve the quality of services to foster children in Qur area. 
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CHEROKEE ACTION CONMTTEE FOR FOSTER CHILDREN (NORTH CAROLINA) 



The Eastern Cherokee Indians on tHe Qualla Boundary in Western North 
Carolina coTnplet;ed the third year of citizen involvement with con- 
tinued enthusiastic committee action. Such action , they are cprx- 
vinced, is resulting in a better deal for children who must live 
away from their natural parents. "We hope that through our activi^ties 
and concern we are raising the level of public awareness of the needs 
of Foster Children," Mrs. Lou Crowe, convenor of the group, explained. 
**Because of Our unique situation, we have reason to believe we are 
making some ^mall "impact on the national as well as the local level," 
she con^lg^ued. 

The Qualla Boundary, bet,ter known as the Cherokee Indian Reservation, 
is located on the edge of the Great Smoky Mountain National' Park. 
Right million tourists visited the area during. 1975. The- Action 
Committee is conviTnced that the public is unaware of the plight of 
many children who- neVer have the security of psychological parents 
because they are caught in a web of insecurity. The groufj has there- 
fore sought to bring the story of these children to the vi^sitors by 
various methods: * • - 

1» iThey^have produced -two films in which the story of foster 
children is interwoven with the heritage and culture pf the 
Cherokee people. These films are shown as a' part pf the evening 
entertainment in the campgrounds on "the 'Reservation and are 
distributed to gther communities upon request'. ^ - , » 

2. At in-tervals throughout the year bake .sales and Flea markets 
were held on the Village parking lot at which time inquisitive 
tourists asked questions as a result of NAFC posters and 
literature displayed. 
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/ 3. The Committee members greeted fishermen at 4:00 a.m. on the 
opening day of the fishing season with breakfast served from 
their lunch wagon parked near the Tribal fish ponds. 

4, A full length movie, The Trial of Billy Jack , was shown at 
the Civic Center for residents and visitors. 

The funds accumulated from these activities has been placed in a 
scholarship fund for Foster ChiUlren, The fund was further increased 
by one of the Committee members donation of her share of the Cherokee 
Indian Claims payment which was made to all enrolled members during the 
year, 

•Seven committee members attended the Fifth National Conference of 
Foster Parents Association in Atlanta, Georgia in May. They are now 
working with other North Carolina Foster Parents Associations to 
establish a N.C, State, Foster Parents Association. Two planning 
meetings have been h^ld in Raleigh, N.C, 

The group has been instrumental in the formation of a local review 
Board to assist the social workers in periodic review of the situations 
of all children in foster care and/or in need of protective services. 
In t^his manner citizen input is combined with professional skill to 
provide the best possible alternative for the child who must be 
separated from "his/her natural parents. Community resources are made 
available to strengthen the family life for the return of the child to 
his/her own home wherever possible. 
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RHODE ISLAND TASK FORCE FOR NAFC 



In February 1975, a Task Force for Action for Foster Children was 
established by the Rhode Island Coalition for Children's Rights, for 
the purpose of unifying efforts on the part of several groups in the 
State which are interested in foster children. The group represented 
at the Task Force '^^^''f-irst meeting were: 

The Junior League J^rovidence 

Rhode Island Legislative Committee on Foster Care 

Rhode Island Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services 

Rhode Island Foster Paretit Association 

Council of Community Serv'Jxes 

Rhode Island Coalition for Children's Rights 

Mrs. Jean Martin was appointed Chairperson of the Task Force. 

The Task Force set .as its goals for the coming year: (1) education; 
^first, of the community-at-large to create community awareness of the 
.issues; and second, education for foster parents; (2) communication 
between foster parents and social workers. It was hoped to establish 
a joint in-service training opportunity for foster parents and case- 
workers; (3) legislation; the Committee feels the need to impoess 
upon the legislature the importance of more .^<i'eqtra<e support for 
foster parents. Concern was also expressed for the g^ardian-a<i-litem 
role in the courts, and *a desire to see the rqj^e of natural father 
clarified . 

The Junioi^ League of Providence, on a volunteer basis, is undertaking 
a project entitled "Concern for Children in Placement" reviewing the 
status of all children in Rhode Island in foster homes with the objec- 
tive of preventing a. child's becoming "lost** in the system. 

The Committee's program is year-round, with Action Week as a special 
period for public awareness efforts. In this regard the services of 
Mr. Anthony Ferrl, Public Relations Director, Department of Social 
and Rehabilitative Services, were obtained. 
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Another concern of the Task Force is meeting the special education 
needs of many foster children. The Committee will invite a repre- 
sentative from the field of special education to join, and someone 
from corrections and mental health as well. 

It was decided by the Committee that a slide presentation prepared 
for community groups would be a useful public education tool, with 
questions and answers, such as. What are foster parents? What are 
foster children? What is needed for rehabilitation? What is the 
role of the social worker? 

Planning for foster parent education continues with the help of Dr. 
Eunice Schatz, professor at Rhode Island College. There is presently 
an informal curriculum given by students of nursing from Salve Reglna 
College, which emphasizes child development. The class is held in 
peoples* homes in an informal atmosphere. 
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TULARE COUNTY ACTION FOR FOSTER CHILDREN 



Tulare County has formed its first Action for Foster Children Com- " 
mittee. Members of that committed include: 

Foster Parent, Susan Gambini, Chairman 

Child Protective Services, Alice Thompson, Co-Chairman 

Child Protective Services, Judy Casson, Co-Chairman 

Visalia Unified School District, Robert Line 

Businessman, foster parent, Barry Gambini 

Probation Department, Ralph Pizarro 

KONG, Ken Hawthorne (Radio Accouncer) 

Visalia Times Delta, Shirley Melikian 

Tulare County chose as its goal for Action Week the recruitment of 
several new foster homes and an, expanded awareness of what fostering 
is all about. The slogaai, "You don't have to be a foster parent to 
help a foster child," solicited community involvement. 

The teachers of Tulare County were asked to work with the Committee 
in making the total adjustment of foster children as ea^y as possible* 
Many foster children need special attention. Their adjustment may 
seem excellent in the home while it is the teacher who is experiencing 
the problem. Many foster parents have never had childreri in school 
before. They need help and understanding. 

PUBLICITY : Early news releases spotlighted the information and 
goals of the committee. The newspapers followed 

For Action thqse with editorials ^nd feature stories. A series 
Week of stories were of fered^ during "Action Week" 'that 

included interviews with^^gency personnel, a poster 
teen, an ex-foster child now foster parent, natural 
parent, and a foster family. 

'i 

Ra-lio coverage consisted of four separate interviews. 
Television exposure was limited to one talk show. 
Public service announcements were taped and run ot\ - 
several radio stations. 
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A panel of speakers was provided for civic organiza- 
tions. A concentra'ted effort wa3 made to approach 
as many groups as possible. 

Miscellaneous publicity included brochures and 
posters throughout the county; bookmarks depicting 
the goal were distributed to audiences; news fillers 
- focusing on the facts and goals of the committee 
were issued on local publi cations , i.e., church 
bulletins . 

SPECIAL EVENTS ; A Zoo trip and picnic by foster parents and children 
to kick off the week. 

Declaration of Action Week by the County Board of 
Supervisors . 

Foster Parent Bake Sale to raise scholarship funds. 
Ratification of The Bill of Rights For Foster 
Children by the Board of Supervisors. 

Reception at the Child Protective Services in 
recognition of all foster parents. Three outstanding 
foster families honored and presented plaques. 

Tulare County annual Agency-Foster Parent picnic. 

FOLLQW-UP ; Enlarge activities and expand coverage. Draw on more 

community resources . 

Encourage closer communication between Foster Parents 
and Staff by means of continued monthly meetings. 
These meetings to expand into more in--servit:e 
training. 

* 

Retain active panel of speakers and solicit more 
contacts. 

EVALUATION : The overall effect of the first Action Committee 

efforts were favorable. It was ^ felt that goals were 
attained. A large portion of the county was touched 
^ in some manner by the campaign. The series of . 

articles was the most effective, resulting in several 
new homes being licensed. 

Radio exposure was ^Instrumental in dispelling many 
misconceptions regarding foster care. It gave the 
best opportunity to discuss foster care in a re- 
laxed way. 
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tAreas of weAness became evident when it was realized 
how centralized coverage was. The Committee feels 
it was overly cautious about spreading its efforts 
too thinly. Next year, efforts will go deeper into 
the outlying areas. The rural area creates its owri 
special problems. Because^^is wds the first effort, 
it could only be a succes^. Next year will be a 
bigger challenge. The ^mphasis will remain the same. 
Expansion will occur. 

In brief, goals were met. Several new homes were 
licensed. The exact number will not be known until 
all processes are complete. Awareness has been ex- 
tended substantially. 
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TULSA COUNTY ACTION FOR FOSTER CHILDREN COMMXTTfeE 



Action Week highlights: Governor Boren and Mayor LaFortune (Tulsa) 
issued a proclamation in observance of Action Week. The Oklahoma 
State House of Representatives called attention to Action Week by 
offering a citation for foster parents and social agencies who pro- 
vide services for foster children. 

Charles Goodall, Chairperson of the Tulsa Action for Foster Children 
Committee, received the NAFC Voluntary Action Award for Outstanding 
Advocacy to Foster Children, presented by the NAFC Committee in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Goodall was honored in ^Tulsa by a benefit 
dinner, funds from which were used for a scholarship for one of 
Tulsa County's deserving foster children to further his or her 
education. 

A'citation w^ also presented to Mr. Goodall by the Oklahoma House of 
Representatives. 

The Tulsa Action Conrnii ttee has as a 1974 goal, an increase in the 
foster care reimbursement rate. Through the combined efforts of the' 
Action Committee, the Children's Advisory Board, and the Tulsa County 
Foster Parent Association, the reimbursement rate was increased in 
February, 1975. 

Action Committee goals for 1975-76 are to continue scholarship fund 
raising, with the .hope that the scholarship can be awarded every 
year; a continuation of a, public awareness program on the needs of 
foster children and for the recruitment of good foster homes; con- 
tinuation of efforts to secure additional legal representation for 
foster children so that their rights and interests will be fully 
ptot6cted. 

Several recreational events were sponsored during Action Week for 
Foster Children, and media coverage wa3 exceptionally good. 
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ACTION WEEK ACTIVITIES 
(May 18 - 24, 1975) 
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ARIZONA 



Sponsor: Arizona Action for Foster Children Committee 
Scottsdale , Arizona 

National Action Week was observed in Arizona. The governor as well 
as the mayors of several cities signed proclamations with regard to 
NAFC Week. There were two spots on the evening news and invitations 
to make the needs of foster kids known on three local talk shows. 
All the TV stations and several radio stations carried the spot 
announcements that NAFC supplied. The highlight of the week was a 
general information meeting held on May 22 for all people interested 
in adoption and/or foster care. This meeting was publicized in the 
paper and on TV .and we mailed letters to the 600 families that had 
made inquiry to public and private agencies regarding the Vietnamese 
orphans. Over 350 people attended this meeting. The impact of it 
is hard to determine. We had hoped to turn many people's attention 
to the needs of kids right here and to the rewards of foster care. 
Of course, this is not something that is done in one meeting, so the 
results may be a long way off. We did find new volunteers for our 
local NAF-C committee, and the Open Door Society, which cooperated 
with us, gained many nev members also. 

The Arizona Republic ran a three-part series entitled "Foster Care — 
Are the Children Lost?" It was a well-documented article. Much 
publicity was done in .smaller city papers as well. 
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CALIFORNIA 



Los Angeles County 

Sponsor: Department of Public Social Services 

Conmunity Assistance to Homeless Youngsters (C.A.T.H.Y.) 
Program 



National Action for Poster Children activities are ongoing through- 
out |:he year, vith xme week set aside each year to focus community 
attention at the local level on the goals and objectives of this 
national organization. 

An Ad Hoc Committee was set up to mobilize community interest and 
participation in these events. 'Serving on this Committee were 
representatives of the Children's Bureau of Los Angeles, Department 
of Adoptions, California State Foster Parent Association, Los Angeles 
County Foster Parent Association, and presidents of the 13 Los 
Angeles County individual Foster Parent Associations, community 
volunteers, and representatives of the other counties in t>!e Southern 
Regional ^section, N AFC of California - Riverside, Santa Barbara, S^n 
Diego, Kern and San Bernardino. \ 



There were four main events during this Activrties Week which were 
as follows: 

1. Foster Family Day at Magic Mountain - May 18, 1975X 
Magic Mountain is an amusement park in the northwest are^ ^ 
of the San Fernando Valley/ Tickets for foster parents 

were discounted, while children under three years were ad- 
mit ted ^reeV This included unlimited use of more than 
fifty ex^r^OTg" rides and attractions. The 4500 foster 
family members attending this event had a marvelous time. 

) 

2, Ratification Ceremony and the Official Proclamation of 
Action for Foster Children Week - May 19, 1975. 
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The ratification of the Bill of Rights and the official 
Proclamation of the Action for Foster Children Week, by 
the City of Los Angeles, was held on the steps of City 
Hall, on May 19, 1975. Mr. Ellis ?• Murphy, Director of 
th^ Department of Public Social Services, represented 
the Department and made a brief speech. The Honorable 
Tom Bradley, Mayor of Los Angeles, announced the Procla- 
mation of May 18-24, 1975 as Action for Foster Children 
Week. After he completed his address he presented a copy 
of the Proclamation to each of the 26 foster children 
forming his Honor Guard. 

Dave Michaels, (KABC - A.M. America) read the Bill of 
Rights, Article by Article, and asked the audience to 
join with him in the reading. 

Neil lerien, President of the Los Angeles County Foster 
Parent Association, presented awards to Ernest Debbs, 
former Supervisor of Los Angeles County, and to the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, for their continuing interest 
in and services to the foster children of Los Angeles 
County . 

, At the close of the program, a reception was held in 
the Mayor's conference room, hosted by the Department 
of Social Services' C.A. T.H.Y. volunteers. The center- 
piece on the service table was reproduction in ice of 
the NAFC logotype - Mother and Child, created by a 
C.A. T.H.Y. volunteer. 

3. Li on, Country SLafari - May 24, 1975. This was another 
county-wide family event hel^ in Orange County for which 
discount tickets were available to foster families. This 
was an exciting and interesting day for everyone. There 
were over 3000 foster family members present. 

4. Foster Family Picnic - May 31, 1975. .The culmina- 
ting event of this period was the 11th Annu^s|. Foster 
Family Picnic, co-sponsored by the Los Angeled ^Jur^or 
Chamber of Commerce and the Department of Publi^So^ial 
Service. Two thousand foster parents and children A 
attended this event. In addition to refreshments, eath 
child at the picnic received a gift provided through v 
community contributions. There was a very full and 
active agenda for the day ranging from carnival games ^ 
through ra^es, band concert and a pie eating contest to 
a happy though tired departure at the end of the day. 

In Los Angeles County this year there has been an acute shortage 
foster homes for 24-hour emergency care - Good Neighbor Homes, as 
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well as for teenage and infant homes. C.A.T.H.Y. has the ongoing 
responsibility for recruiting foster homes and retaining them. This 
is done through using all available sources of coinmunity contacts 
and all aspects of the media. Following the intensified publicity 
of the weeks preceding the NAFC Activities Week, 1800 calls were 
received about foster care in the month of May. 

Other worthwhile activities in Los Angeles County during the year 
as provided through DPSS C.A.T.H.Y. volunteers were: 

A Central Clothes Closet has been maintained where all 
foster parents in the county may come for supplemental 
children's clothing, to which all Foster Parent's Asso- 
ciations and volunteer C.A»T.H.Y. Associations contrib- 
ute money and clothes. 

During the Christmas season many areas in the County had 
a Sugar Plum Tree where community members contributed 
gifts to be placed on the tree for foster children. 

One area received $10,000 of in-kind donations. Another 
area of the County has set up a special fund which is 
used to meet unmet needs of foster children - college 
books, glasses, etc . 

There is also the Child Toy Bank for Foster Children, 
primarily for the children in the Good Neighbor Homes 
(Emergency Shelter Care). Another special service for 
foster children and their families is the C.A.T.H.Y. 
Blood Bank available to all foster families and the 
families of the C^A.T.H.Y. volunteers. 

Films and speeches are provided for corfinunity organiza- 
tions and business and professional clubs. 

Proclamations for Action for»Foster Children Week were obtained 
from the following cities in Los Angeles County: Beverly Hills, 
Carson, Culver City, El Segundo, Gardena, Hawthorne, Hermosa Beach, 
Inglewood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Manhattan Beach, Montebello, 
Monterey Park, Pico Rivera, Rancho Palos, Verdes , Redondo Beach, 
Santa Fe Springs, Santa Monica, and Torrance. 

Tulare County 

Sponsor: Tulare County Action for Foster Children Committee 

Tlie Qiairperson of the Tulare County Action Committee requested and 
secured a public proclamation on Action Week by the Counliy Board of 
Supervisors. The Board also adopted a resolution in support of 
**A Bill of JUghts for Foster Children." 
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During Action Week, information about the Coikmittee and its goals we 
publicized through a number of editorials and feature stories in 
county newspapers. Radio coverage included four interview shows, 
television and radio public service announcements. The local tele- 
vision station prograinned a talk show. Brochures and posters were 
distributed to the public and news fillers were inserted in church 
bulletins . 

- A^.p^el of speakers was provided for civic organization meetings 
and a concentrated effort was made reach as many groups as pos- 
sible. (Further information on the Tulare Action Committee may be 
found in. the section on Action Committee reports.) 



Santa Clara 

Sponsor: The Department of Social Services 

The main event of Action Week was a salute to foster parents at a 
dinner honoring 240 foster parents and Social Services Department 
staff. The guest speaker, the United States Magistrate of the 
Northern District of California, Nordin F. Blocke, chose as his 
subject the book ^'Beyond the Best Interests of the Child'' (Gold- 
stein, Freud and Solnit). 



The Santa Clara Board of Supervisors issued a general proclamation 
for Action Week. 

Media coverage included four newspaper articles, television and 
radio spot announcements and a three-minute taped interview on 
one radio station. 
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MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CAt^ADA 



Action Week Goals and Activities 

The second Annual Action for Foster Children Week in Montreal was 
held April 13 - April 19, 1975.' 

A. Goals : Generally to improve the quality of services to foster 
children and their families. 

Specifically, to sensitize and educate the ' community to the issues 
of foster care: To recruit foster homes. The focus was on recruit 
ing homes for the difficult to place child. 

' ; To strengthen and recognize foster parents. 

^: Public awareness on the causes of family 
breakdown which, at times, can lead 
fos ter care. ^ ^ 

: Coordination of both French and English Com- 
munity around the concerns of child welfare. 

B. Activities DurinR Action For Foster Children Week to fulfill 
the above-mentioned goals: 

1. Foster Parent Symposium - April 13, 1975. This third 
annual Symposium of Workshops and Discussion Groups 
for Foster parents, natural parents and community mem- 
bers was held at the Sheraton Mount Royal Hotel. Dr. 
Sam Rabinovitch, noted child psychologist, was the 
guest speaker. 

A parallel symposium for French foster parents was 
held as well. 
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2., Information Nights on Fostering, open to the general 
public for those interested in learning more about 
foster care and its implications were held April 13, 
1975 at the Children's Service Centre, and April 15 
at Catholic Family & Children's Services* 

3. Rights of Children Evening - April 16, 1975 ♦ This 
event was a "first" for the Action for Foster Chil- 
^ dren Week Committee* The Evening's speakers were 

Mr» Phillipe de Massey (lawyer), Dr» Yolande Tanguay 
(chi^d psychiatrist), andMs^ Margaret Ann Smith 
(Assistant Director of Social Service at the Montreal 
Children's Hospital)* This evening proved to be 
thought-provoking and was attended by approximately 
150 members of the community who were concerned about, 
what is happening to children right here in Quebec* 

4* Coffee Parties* A few neighborhood coffee parties 
were organized by foster parents during Action Week* 
These informal gatherings proved to be an important 
way of informing the community as to what foster 
care is all about* 

5* Foster Parent Dinner Dance - April 19 , 1975* A din- 
ner dance for foster parents, staff and community 
volunteers of all participating agencies was held 
at the Sheraton Mount Royal Hotel* Noted TV person- 
ality, Mr* Earl Pennington of '^Excuse My French" 
fame was the guest of honor* It was the feeling of 
all who attended that a foster parent dance should 
be an annual affair* 

6* Helicopter Rides for Foster Cliildren* 

7* Radio, Television and Press Coverage* 

C* On-Going Efforts 

The Action for Foster Children Committee's membership includes staff 
foster parents and volunteers from the following agencies: Catholic 
Family & Children's Services, Children's Service Centre, West. Island 
Area Division, Foster Home Recruiting Centre, Centre de Placement 
Familial, Jewish Child & Family Services, Douglas Hospital Child- 
ren's Service, Canada Health & Welfare - Medical Health' Services 
Division* 



The events planned this year attempted to involve mot^ natural 
parents and interested community members on planning^ cbimnittees* 
These efforts will be 4:ontinued in the next year* \ ^ 
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A change in structure of the Action for Foster Children Committee^^is 
being proposed for the year 1975 - 1976. 



The establishment of a year-round Action for Foster Children Committee 
is proposed. The composition of this committee should be represented 
by Social Service Centre Board members, a social service staff repre- 
sentative, agency staff, foster parents plus community volunteers 
and natural parents. More involved and active government support 
on both provincial and municipal levels will be sought this year . 

This outline for Connnittee structure is a beginning towards the de- 
velopment of local Action Committees comprised of citizens outside 
the field ol ifiild care who can lend support, influence and exper- 
tise, in planning and bring about reforms^ and additional services to 
foster care programs. In this way a broader base of advocacy for 
foster children can be developed, as well as better public under- 
standing and s\lpport. 
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FLORIDA 



Gainesvil le 

Sponsor: Foster Parent Association of North Central Florida 



Action Week was a time to enlist volunteers to work with foster chil- 
dren as "special friends" or in cultural enrichment activities. 

It is hoped that a permanent Action Committee will result from this 
program. 

Publicity included radio spot announcements, news articles and editori- 
als, displays of posters and billboards. 

Action Week was supported by the Mayor*s Proclamation, issued at the 
City Commissioners* meeting. ^ 
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Savannah 



GEORGIA 



Sponsors: Chatham County Foster Parent Association, with the 
assistance of the Department of Family and Child 
Services 



The Chatham County FPA chose Action Week as a time to recruit a 
committee of interested, responsive citizens^ with religious trainin 
or legal and medical knowledge to serve as advocates for foster 
children. 

Public service announcements on foster care appeared on five radio 
and two television stations, There^was an additional "talk show," 
'and newspapers carried articles and a Letter to the Editor from the 
FPA President, \ 



On the lighter side, the Chatham County^ FPA sponsored a picnic at a 
nearby lake resort for foster children and their families. 



Bainbridge 

Sponsor: Decatur County Department of Family and Children Services 



Goals of Action Week were recruiting volunteers and raising funds 
for scholarships for foster children, and recruiting foster parents. 

Two radio stations carried announcements of Action Week. Foster 
parents set up an information booth in a shopping mall. A bake sale 
brought in money for the scholarship fund. 
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IDAHO 



Boise 

Sponsor: The Casey Family Program * ' ' ^ 

The Foster Parent Asdociafion 
The Department of Health and Welfare 

A Foster Care Fair was held in a large enclosed shopping mall 
twenty miles from Boise. The site was chosen because of inclemertt 
weather and because of its location between several urban centers. 

The Mall Merchants^ Association provided b^ooths fo^ each of tHe 
three participating agencies, which were decorated with signs and 
posters. The Depai^tment of Health and Welfare used a videotape 
monitor to show short "spots" on foster care. Fund raising was 
accomplished through a raffle of hand-made articles, and through 
the sale of balloons and bumper stickers. 
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KANSAS ' 

.lie avenwoytti ' , ✓ 

*^ 

Leavenworth's May op<£ssueti an Action Week Proclamation. The 
I^avenworth Times /printed a "Salute to Foster , Parents'* by the 
women's pag6 editor , Ad there was a radio talk show about foster 
care. * ^ 



Abilene 

Sp.onsox: The Dickinson' CO unty Foster Parent Organization 

The main thrust of Action Week activities was informing the general 
public of the special needs of foster children, and with the role , 
of foster parents ^n order to gain support and understanding for 
better services. \ 

Dickinson CkDunty new'spapers carried a feature story on foster care, 
and the local radio station programmed a 30-ralnute interview with 
placement' workers and foster parents* The Abilene High School 
designed a special Action Week poster which was displayed ii^ a 
centrally located store window. ' 
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LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles (Acadia, Allen BeaUregard, Calcasieu, Cameron, and * 
Jefferson Davis Parishes) 

Sponsor: Lake Charles Area Division of Family Services, and 
The Lake Charles Jaycees 

Action Week Goals: To encourage community interest in services to 
foster children; recruitment of foster homes J or special needs; aid 
!Ln establishment of local foster parent organizations, 

<^ 

Activities and Community Participation: The Lake Charles Jaycees 
organized a local Action Committee as their yearly civic project. 
Members of the foster parent organization assisted in distribution 
of j:^cruitment material. Local churches aided the recruitment 
effort^ through church announcements regarding the need for foster 
homes* ^ 

/ 

Publicity and Proclamation: Local mayors issued proclamations with 
television and^ newspaper coverage of the event. Articles and fea- 
ture stories were also published in local papers announcing NAFC 
Week, the role of parents ir> the community, and the participation 
of a local civic organization in NAFC activities. Advertisements 
were alsb ,made through marquee ads and televised spot announcements. 



New Orleans 

Sponsor: Foster- Parents Association of Greater New Orleans 

The Foster Parents Association of Greater New Orleans was 
responsible for ob.tatning a Mayor's Proclamation far Action Week 
and a commitment to' observe this we6k e^ch year.~ Foster parents 
y.ith children who have physical handicaps are seeking special train- 
ing through the use of Title XX funds. 
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The New Orleans' FPA has as its goal expanding the^ participation in 
Action Week in surrounding areas. Mrs. Marie SCihinderer/ Chairman 
of NAFC Week, appeared on radio and TV to introduce the program to 
listeners and viewers. 



Baton Rouge 

Sponsor: Baton Rouge 4-C Committee and Foster Parent Association 

Action Week Activities centered around recruitment of fostet homes, 
increasing public understanding and support of foster care serv- 
ices, and appreciation of foster parents. 

The Mayor signed an Action Week Proclamation at a special ceremony 
which was covered by radio and television. 

McDonald*s presented 100 McDonald certificates to local foster., 
children. 
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MARYLAND 



Cecil County \ ^ ^ 

Sponsor: Cecil^County Action for Foster Children, Elkton, 
Maryland 

Highlighting Action Week in Cecil Cc>ynty was the second annual 
Conference on Caring which was attended by groups, organizations and 
interested individuals from across the state. The conference theme 
was *'A Need to Show Our Concern and Our Resources," and dealt with 
improving the quality of life through services to families and 
children by means of health policies , ;?fenvironmental conservation, 
juvenile 'justice, etc. 

Participating speakers and sponsors represented the League of Women 
Voters, the Cecil County NAACP, the Maryland State Police, the 
Department of Juvenile Services, Department of Health, Paroles and 
Pardons, the Maryland Action for Foster Children Committee, and 
Universities of Maryland and Delaware. 

Workshops and discussion groups during the two-day conference 
focused on foster care, child abuse, juvenile justice, family econ- 
omics and health, and many other subjects. 




(Note: Additional information on Maryland Action for Foster Children 
may be found in the Section on" Action Committees.) 
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MICHIGAN 

Detroit , 

Sponsors: Wayne Co\inty Department of Social Services and 
Foster Parents for Progress ^ \ 



r 



A highlight of Action Week in Detroit was a youth conference orga- 
nized by foster children with the help of their foster parents and 
social workers from the Wayne County Department of Social Services. 

Conference workshops were closed to adults, because ^he children 
wanted to be able to talk freely about their problems^, thein: fears, 
and their uncertainties. 

It all began when Mr. and Mrs. Jensen took their two foster children, 
Loretta, 12, and Robbie, 9, to the Michigan State Foster Parents 
Cobfffreircc-test February. The children were impressed- "Why can't 
foster childrerf have a conference^" they asked. "Parents have 
conferences, social workers have conferences to talk about us. Why 
shouldn't we have a conference to' talk about them?" 

It sounded like a fine idea, so foster parents and social workers 
offered to help. 1)omij:iican High School donated the use of its facil 
ties, and area merchants,^ and the local 4-C Committee contributed to 
a sit-down, fried-chicken' lunch. There were posters and information 
booths for the grown-ups. 

Parents pc^rsuaded the children to invite thefii to the wrap-up session 
Otherwise, they asked, "How will we knoy what is bothering you?" 

What emerged from the workshops was that most of the children liked 
the foster parents they were with — hardly unusual, since the kind 
of foster parents that people tell horror s tories about would surely 
not bring their children to such a conference. There were some hor- 
ror stories from the past, however. One child told of being put in 
tire basement for five days. Another said that at one home he had 
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done' all of the chores while the natural children did nothing. 



Many of the children felt embarrassed about their situation. One of 
the hardest things about being a foster child, they said, was being 
called a foster child. * ^ v . ». 

The children talked a great deal about the uncertainties that acccan- 
pany! their status. They suggested that foster ^rents should take 
time at the beginning to explain housb rules to t^em — what they are 
expected to do, what the punishments are, etc. Ea^ foster home, 
they said, involves leaming a new ^y of life, down to such small 
.details as different ways o^^v^^t ting'^^^he table. Another problem was 
the feeling, "you become property not ohiy of your foster parents, 
but also the state of Michigan ^ wie child^^^aid. As a result, the 
children need releases before they can be idetvtified by name as 
foster children, and they require clothing allov>94K:es in order to 
buy clothes, and they never know for sure ^here th^^y^will be living 
next year. * ^ . 

• - ;\ 

In one workshop, children performed in skits. One was at^odt arriving 
at a new foster home. 

"Usually a kid comes to the foster home," one teen-age girl explained, 
"and the social worker says 'Hi,*" nice to see you, how are you, here's 
the kid, she did such and such, good-by, don*t call me until Monday!'" 

"A foster child comes home from school; she finds her box packed, and 
the mother says, 'You're leaving i^five minutes' Tlie child asks, 
"Why ara^I going?' and the foster mother replies, 'It doesn't matter. 
You're going anyway. *" ^ 

l^iis incident iNUustrates one of the major feelings of the children — 
the idea that they, should be consulted on what is happening to them. 
Brenda Coleman, a S(>cial worker with the Wayne County Department of 
Social Services, said, "One of the things they were really concerned 
about was why couldn't they go visit a home before placement." One 
child explained, "Wtien you're placed in a foster home, you're not 
usually asked the ki^d of people you'd like to liVe with. And w!ib>, 
do you talk to if you want to get out?" The children said they felt-, 
tugged between many forced' — their natural parents, the social 
worker, and what they want' for themselves. Some children resented 
the natural children in the foster home. 

i 

Social workers also came in for criticism, "A good social worker," 
said Matthew, "is one who tries to understand people." 

Lorctta Jensen read a poem she wrote which expressed her feelings. 
It began, "Wliy am I here? Wliat have 1 done? Wasn't I good enough 
for my family?" (From article by Judith Serrin, staff writer for the 
Detroit Free Press . ) 
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MINNESOTA 



Sponsor: The Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 

The NAFC Communications Kit was sent to a number of organizations in 
the State for use in establishing local Action Committees, A similar 
message was sent by the State Foster Parent Association's President to 
21 county foster parent organizations • 

The Minnesota Association of Voluntary Social Service Agencies prepared 
a news release on foster family services which was sent to public 
information officers in 60 county welfare departments for insertion in 
local newspapers, or for use in radio and television interviews. 

St. Louis '-County Foster Parents and social workers manned an information 
booth foj five days at three local shopping malls. 

In Clay County, Action Week was proclaimed by the Mayor of Moorhead 
and by the Clay County Board of Commissioners. 

In Fargo, the radio station programmed a talk show with foster parents 
and social workers taking part.' There were two television discussion 
programs with foster parents. 

Notices were posted on bulletin boards in the Court Ho^se, Welfare 
Of.fice, and in several churches.,. Small lapel pins were distrib'uted 
with the slogan- "Foster Care is Sharing." 

Activities in the Minnesota Iron Range Country, Northern St. Louis 
County, were as follows: 

A. For 1975, activities held during NAFC Week were located mainly in 
the City of Virginia and the Village of Hibbing. An information 
and recruiting booth was staffed at both the Hibbing aod Virginia 
shopping malls. The Range Foster Parent Association President from 
Chisholm and another experienced fos ter parent from Zim took, part 
in a radio talk-show. There were also articles in RajTige newspapers 
pertaining to the local foster parenting program, • 
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The Mrs. Jaycees from Virginia were involved in informing the 
public of the foster parenting program in North St, Loyis County. 
To accomplish ttiis goal they used pbs ters , leaflets inserted into 
church buTiletins and ten spot announcements on radio. Virginia's 
mayor signed a proclamation for NAFC Week and also signed the "Bill 
of Rights for Foster Children." Photos of this event were published 
in the Mesabi Daily Newspaper in Virginia, 
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NEBRASKA 



Omaha 

Sponsor; The Nebraska Foster and Adoptive Parent Association. 

During Action Week, Nebraska's Foster Child of the Year was selected 
by the Associatj.on. She is Tonya Sims, an honor roll high school 
senior* Tonya was presented with the $500 Benjamin Eaton Scholarship. 
She is nowenrolled at St. Mary's College in Omaha. 

Mayor Sorinsky presented the scholarship to Tonya, and she also was 
congratulated by Governor J. James Exon at the signing of the Action Week 
Proclamation. Afterwards, Tonya and her foster family were guests at 
a luncheon at the Governor's Mansion. ^ 

The Nebraska Foster Parent Association presented four Benjamin Eaton 
Scholarships to foster children for outstanding scholastic and citizen- 
ship records* Funds for these scholarships were raised by the Assoc- 
iation through bake sales, garage sales, fund-raising drives, and from 
contributions from individuals. 



Hastings and Grand Island 

Action Week included "skate nite" for foster children. Good Neighbor 
Day at the Cones toga Mall where J^AFC literature was displayed and 
disseminated. Foster parents Bob Amy Fahnstock were invited to 
speak to the congregation of Calvary Lutheran Church; they were also 
interviewed on the radio show "Wmensions," and appeared on the Jean 
Ross T.V. show, discussing foster care questions ph'oned in by viewers. 

The Central Nebraska Racing Association sponsored a special night for 
foster kids at the Mid Continent Raceways. The drivers gathered 
donations from the audience for the Scholarship Fund, thereby enabling 
four deserving foster children to further their education. 

\ 
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Lincoln 

Sponsor: The Region V Resources htobilization and Direct Services 
Units, State Welfare Department. 

Foster parents from 17 Southeast Nebraska counties were honored at a 
recognition tea which marked the main event of Action Week* in Lincoln, 
In the 17 counties represented there are 261 foster children living 
with 140 foster families. A "foster child of the year'* was chosen to 
take part in the awards presented at the tea. Foster children were 
guests afterwards at a skating party held at the YMCA. 

In conjunction with Action Week, an information booth on foster care 
services was set up at a local shopping mall for the benefit of the 
public. 




Tonya Sims, Nebraska's 1975 
State Foster Child 



Tonya Sims (center), with 
Sharee and Bob Kelly, who 
were presidents of the 
Omaha Area Foster and 
Adopt ive Parent Association^ 
in May of 1975. ^ 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Sponsor: ^few Hampshire Action for Foster Children Committee 

Action Week was publiolzed through the efforts of five publicity 
chairmen around the state in the various public m^dia. By this means, 
communities were alerted to the fact that a State Committee had been 
formed, and they were invited to join by establishing iQcal units. 

Action W^ek is' a time to raise the people's consciousness about foster 
children. In New Hampshire, numerous productions, newspaper and 
magazine articles, and radio, announcement^ kept the .issue of foster care 
in the public eye. In establishing Action Week for New Hampshire, 
Govehior Thomson emphasized the^ importance of working to help foster 
children when he stated, "sharing is truly the art of giving.'' 

The proclamation was signed at a State House ceremony attended by 
Maurice and Joan Cleveland arid their natural sons, Michael -and Mark, a 
■foster family from Concord. The Clevelands presented the Governor with 
a framed Action Week poster bearing the mofto of Actloh Week — "You 
don't have to be a foster parent to help a foster child." , 

A similar scene took place in Manchester, where the 197Ayfoster parents 
of the year;, Mr. and Mrs. Roger Sullivan joiiAd Sister Florence^ Tfierrien 
a member of the Action Committee and former f^oster child^ to present 
Mayor Stanton with the Action Week poster and a copy of the* Bill of 
Rights for Foster Children. The Manchester Union Leader provided 
excellent coverage of the meeting with Mayor Stdnton^ as well as'^hat 
with Governor Thomson. 

In Keene, Mr, and Mrs, Robert Norton spear-headed an exc'elleut program 
highlighted by a very informative story, in tfte Keene Sentinel and a very 
^ impressive three-pkrt series on a local radio station. The Mayor of 
Keene 'also joined Mayor Stanton and Governor Thomson in officially 
recognizing Action Week, 
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"The success of Action Week *75 then, and of action weeks in the future, 
lies with us, the members of the N.H. Action for Foster Children 
Committee. We will very shortly be meeting to plan our strategies; I 
know that we will all put our best effort into helping these children.'' 
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NEW JERSEY 



Tre n t on 

Sponsor: New Jersey Department; of Resource Development 

"Uliy 'Hot, Join the Family" was tKe slogan for an eight-month foster 
home recruitment campaign launched by New Jersey Governor Btendan 
Byrne during Action Week, with 'a kick off parade through downtown 
Trenton. Organized and conducted by the New Jersey ^ Bureau of Research 
Developrr^n t , the focus during each of the six months from June through 
November was on finding homes for children with specific needs j in 
June,,hoTres for teenagers; July, for Hispanic- Americaon Children; August 
'emergency short-terni foster homes; September, homes for mentally 
retarded cnildre^*; -October, for emotionally disturbed children ;* and 
November, for physically handicapped children, 

:\ . ' ■ 

Jersey City (Hu.ds'on County) ^ , ^ ' ' ' 

Sponsors: Hudson County Foster Parent -Association 

Tlie Regional Bureau of Resource and Development, 
Division of Youth and Fami Iv S^ervice 

Emphasis was placed on reaching vthe Sp'anish sp'eaking public during 
Action Wuek through television and radio programs ancf ^nouncements , 

A table of information on -foster' care w^s set ^up at a sjiapping *^m^l, 
'/\ similar operation was s^t up- at thd bus and train terminals. 

The,Cliosen BoarcJ of Freeholders signed an^Action Week res6lution which 
was followed by a Proclamation f rom ithe Mayor of Jerrscy ' City^ . ^ 

A'delegation traveled to Treftton t'® take part in the Governor's 
Par,ade and Proclamation signing.. - . ^ ^, ^ 



TRENTON, N*J* CELEBRATES NAFC WEEK 



A parade, a proclamation, and a series of special events highlighted 
National Action, for Foster Children Week in Trenton, N*J, State co- 
ordinator for the Week's activities was Hattie Talley, shewn displaying 
the New Jersey NAFC Proclamati^. The New Jersey observance was h^t 
one of scores of similar events held around the country. 
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NORTH DAKOTA ^., 



Sponsor:. Social Services Board of North Dakota 
Bismark, North Dakota 

f 

Action Week was observed throughout the State by Proclamation from 
the Governor, The Proclamation was signed at a ceremony in which the 
President of the North Dakota Foster Parent Association , and his wife 
participated, A photograph of the signing together With a letter of 
information on the goals -and purposes of good foster care ptactice^ 
was sent to all public and private agencies in North Dakota "and to 
juvenile court judges, /, * 

Public media coverage included a press release on^the Procl^ation 
which was sent to all daily and weekly newspapers arid distribution of ' 
NAFC posters and brochures' was aXso conducted,. 

The Social Services Board will seek ratification of the, Bill of Rights 
for Foster Children' by 'the Legislature in it<^ next session. 
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OHIO 



Cincinnati (Hamilton County) 

Sponsors: Catholic Charities 

Hamilton County Welfare Department ' 

Foster Parent Association of Greater Cincinnati 

Board of Mental Retardation 

Four agencies collaborated in a program to bring about greater public 
awareness of foster care and, at the same time, to recruit new 
foster parents. % 

On three days "during Action Week, sponsors set up booths on a busy 
downtown promenade (Fountain Square). Banners, flyers, pens , ^buttons , 
and bumper stickers were distributed tO/ the public. Entertainment was 
provided by a high school band,' and the Mayor of Cincinnati, with other 
public officials, appeared and issued an Action Week Proclamation. A ' 
specially prepared brochure defining foster care regulations and 
available programs was made available to interested persons. An 
advertisement placed in the Mid-Day Report reached about 8,000 readers 
in downtown restaurants. This ad was printed for five weeks — four 
weeks free of charge as a contribution by the printing company. 

Daily newspapers carried articles about community foster care. Local 
radio and television stations covered the Fountain Square event. A 
short documentary on the emergency receiving shelter was presented on 
T.V. There was also a 30-minute talk show, and Educational T.V. * 
produced a half-hour show. 

Displays in downtown shop windows were arranged with the cooperation 
of local merchants. 

The Altrusa Club of Cincinnati donated 3,000 pens bearing the Action 
Week logo. 
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The Action Week activities closed vith a recognition banquet for Foster 
Parents . 

Warren (Trumbull County) 

Sponsor: Trumbull County Children's Service Board 

A congratulatory banquet for nine foster children graduating from 
high school was one of the outstanding events of Action Week. Attend- 
ing were foster families of the graduates and social service agency 
staff. The Graduation Fund Raising Drive, aimed at local service 
organizations, provided the local Foster Parent Association with 
enough money for a $50.00 savings bond for each graduate. This drive 
will be a feature of future Action Weeks. The banquet was covered by 
major newspapers. Publicity on Action Week on television, radio and 
newspapers began in early May. 
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OKLAHOMA ^ 



Oklahoma City 

Sponsors: Oklahoma County Foster Parents Association, and 
Sunbeam Foster Parents Association 

The National Action Week activities were coordinated through the 
Oklahoma County Foster Parents and^unbeam Foster Parents Association. 
The primary goal in this area was to present before the public the 
quality of care available to fill a definite need. This report 
describes the specific part Sunbeam Family Services played in the Week, 

Of course, the week began for and with the kids. The Oklahoma City 
Zoo was besieged by the agencies' children with foster parents in tow. 
Popcorn and soda pop prc\rided for the children was consumed by all as 
evidenced by butter-smeared faces and pop-^stained shirts of foster 
parents, foster children, and agency personnel alike. When the siege 
was lifted, a sigh was heard from the animals and smiles of pleasure 
ohone through line^ of fatigue as we walked through the exit gates. 

Agencies from Tulsa and Oklahoma counties honored their most active 
foster parents by having the Governor's wife present plaques to them, 

A local radio station devoted four hours of prime time to air questions 
and answers between the general public and foster parents via telephone, 
MC'd by a favorite disk jockey. There was very live participation in 
this feature and the DJ had littleytime to fill with music. Many facets 
of fostering were delved into. The agencies and associations are quite 
pleased to have a better public image as a result of this effort. 

The week was closed in this area by a focal TV program "What's Happening, 
Sunbeam Home and Family Services personnel were featured by an interview 
with a husbanid and wife foster parent team and their caseworker. All 
the standard questions of "How long" and "How come" were explored, 
closing with "H.w can we help" information to the general viewer. 



All in all, Central Oklahoma had an active and productive week in mid- 
May this year. Foster parents and agencies work hard the year round 
to assist when and where we can. We are happy to stand in the national 
limelight once in a while to help our friends and neighbors understand 
some of the troubles we try to alleviate. \ 

A memorable part of National Action for Foster Children Week was the 
reception held May 19, 1975, in the State Capitol Building, The 
Governor's wife, Mrs. David Boren, presented plaques from Sunbeam 
Family Services, the Oklahoma County Foster Parent Association, and 
Tulsa County Foster Parent Association to the foster parents who have 
given long and special service in the care of foster children. Sunbeam 
Family Services honored Meredith and Cnarles Fischer wh6 have been 
foster parents for this agency for lA years and have given care to 33 
children, f 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Wflli amsport 

Sponsor: Lycoming County Foster Parent Association 

The Conmlssioner of Lycoming County proclaimed Action Week, and the 
observance was publicized in a special radio program in which the®* 
Director of Children's Services and three foster mothers were inter- 
viewed. There were two important newspaper articles during the week 
explaining all aspects of foster care. 

The Foster Parent Association participated in the YMCA Annual Health 
Fair, with a booth presenting the foster care story. 

The FPA is represented on the Child Abuse Council, which is establishing 
a network of parent/partners to be contacted during times of stress. 
Emergency care facilities are also being studied by the Council in 
determining the criteria for homes caring for children under 12 years 
af age, 
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PUERTO RICO 



Sponsor: Commojiwealth of Puerto Rico, Santurce, P.R* 
Department of Social Services 

The Honorable Ramon Garcia Santiago, Secretary of the Department of 
Social Services, issued a State Proclamation to bring Action Week to 
the attention of the community. Other proclamations were issyed by. 
municipalities throughout the Island, 

Special events during the week were: 

Picnics with the participation of foster parents and children, 
educational conferences to foster parents in such matters as adolescence 
and the care of foster children, recreational and artistic programs 
for fpster parents and children, meetings with representatives of the 
community to give information in regard to the foster care service and 
develop their concern in behalf of the foster children, radio and 
television spots for promoting the goals and purposes of the Action 
Week, a meeting with foster parents to give them recognition for the 
services given, share their problems, and give group orientation. 
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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 



Sponsor: South Carolina Department of Social Services, 0. Box 1520, 
Columbia, South Carolina S9202. 

Action Week Goals and Activities 

Action Week goals ^-in South Carolina included statewide media coverage 
of the event and the es tablis^iment of the first Action Committee for 
Foster Children in 5outh Carolina. ^ . * 

Governor James B, Edwards proclaimed Action Week for Fos ter\Children 
yi - South Carolina at ceremonies in Columbia which were a4;tendfed by 
foster parents and staff members of the Department of Social Selrvices. 
A concurrent resolution was passed by the State Legislature commei^ding 
foster parepts throughput the state for their unselfish -comifetment 
children who need the care and conce^ of a foster family. 

The prospective South^ Carolina Action Cbminittee for Foster Children 
convened in Columbia on May 16th. Mrs. I^illie E. Hemdon, Chairperson 
of the National Action Committee, Was the featured speaker. .The group 
of iifiter^sted citizens,, foster parents, and professional child care 
workers were provided with a 'specially packaged collection of NAFC 
literature. They resolved to officially form an Action Committee in 
South Carolina and arranged Tor further immediate activities to include 
preparation ojf a constitution, membership recruittnent , and selection of 
appropriate projects* Mrs. .Louise Gantt of Columbia^ .South Carolina, 
was designated interim chairman of the Committee. 

All forms of media coverage were utilized to publicize the needs of 
foster children and to recruit potential foster parents. Radio and 
television spot announcements and feature stories on foster care 
appeared across the state. Recreational and social activities including 
picnics Cor foster children and recognition banquetsyfor foster parents 
were held by local foster parent associations and Department of Social 
Services staff??. 
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TENNESSEE 



Sponsor: Departn^nt of Public Welfare 

"Fifty-three of Tennessee's 95 counties reported Action Week observances. 
These included picnics, dinners, teas and receptions alnjos t all 
receiving press coverage. 

In most counties, the sponsors were the Citizen's Advisory Committee 
in cooperation with local agency staff. 

Governor Ray Blanton signed the Action Week Proclamation on May 19. 
Prior to Action Week, the Tennessee General Assembly adopted the Senate 
-Joint Resoluti on on the ^111 of Rights for Foster Children. The 
ptoposal for this Resol.ution was submitted by the Tennessee Human 
Services Council which is comprised of representatives from private 
social agencies. 

Several mayors and county judges in Tennessee issued proclamations. 
In one county (Dickson) local funds were authorized to purchase silver 
dishes for foster mothers and Bicentennial key rings for foster 
fathers. These were presented at an appreciation tea. 

Tliroughout the State, Action Week was well covered by the press, and 
through the use of taped radio spot announcements, Davidson and Knox^ 
County Foster Parent Associations set up displays in shopping areas 
and distributed information. 



Rnoxville 

Sponsors: Knox County Foster Parent Association and 
ViXQ. Tennessee Department of Public Welfare 

Action Week opened with a Proclamation by Mayor Kyle Testerraan. 
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A display of literature and fact sheets (with foster parents on hand to 
explain) was set up at the Country Market on the Market Mall, 



At the meeting of the Dairy Council, the Knox County Foster Parent 
Association paid tribute to foster mothers. Plants were presented to 
foster parents and to case workers at the Child and Fami^y*Services . 
A foster parent orientation class held at the Church o^ the Saviour was 
open to all interested members of the public. 

The Tennessee Telephone Company enclosed an item about NA^'C in its 
"Bell Notes" sent to subscribers. 
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TEXAS 



Forty-seven Texas counties were active in Action Week programs/ Prior 
to Action Week, i^e Information Services Bureau of the State Department 
of Welfare developed and disseminated materials for a public information 
campaign to be carried on throughout the State to increase public ' ^ 
awareness and understanding of the needs of foster children and to 
recruit fostdr and adoptive families. 



In rural, sparsely populated areas, this campaign was largely, thrbugh 
television and radio, and recruitment mainly by person to person | 
contact. In urban areas, (Houston, Austin, Fort Worth, El Paso, San t 
Antonio, Beaumont), many campaigns were bi-lingual in order to reach 
the Sp,anish speaking community./ 

El Paso conducted an extensive recruitment effort, designed with ^e 
help of a leading public relations firm which donated its services. 
With the help of the Juvenile Court, the public was advised of a crucial 
need for better emergency placement services for. children who are now 
— even if Very ^oung — consigned to detention facilities because 
there is nowher6 else to put them. * 

In Austin, a volunteer corporation, "Parent Scouts," was formed to 
assist the social agency in recruiting foster homes. 

In many counties, foster parent a!3sociations were formed. Many foster 
parents took part in training programs to up-grade their knowledge and 
fostering skills. Tlie plight of the abused and neglected child was 
studied, and training courses conducted to develop greater sensitj^ty 
to problems of abused children. In Clarkesville , the Protec 
Services Staff attended a three day seminar under the le-attership of a 
leading authority on child abuse. 

In 'Bexai;^ County (San Antonio), the fpd-t€r parent association campaigned 
for public support of better fup^lng fo^f oster care services . This 
couAty is faced jwith a need §<ir more foster homes bu^reimbursement 
rates are very iV 
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In the Manhandle, a pilot .emergency receiving' home program has been 
licensed and is proving to be invaluable* 

In Hopkins County, a child advocacy organization has been formed, 
staffed entirely with community volunteers • *The organization now has 
about 30 members who are involved in many kinds of service's, for foster 
children: temporary emergency home services, tutoring, transportation, 
public awareness, emergency funding for medical payments/ big brother' 
and big sister programs, play therapy for children with special needs, 
and the establishment of a clothes closet for foster children. Twice 
a month, a local newspaper carries a column of children's needs and 
how volunteers can help. 

Statewide, a child abuse hot line has been developed, and more child 
welfare boards are^being set up to provide ptotection and care and 
to meet the everyday necessities of children in need. 

With respect to legislation, the 64th Texas Legislature passed several 
bills relating to foster children; th^ Interstate Compact on the 
Placement of Children; a similar bili which requires approval by the 
Commissioner of Public Welfare before a child is placed from a non- 
compact state into Texas; a new Child Care Licensing Act, which applies 
to all child care facilities, public and private; an Adoption Subsidy 
Act which amends^ the previous Act and provides for the use of State 
rather than County funds for the adoptive placement of "hard~t(faplace" 
children under certain circumstances. Jtr 

NAFC was the topic of a seininar presented at the Texas State Foster 
Parents Conference held in Dallas in October 1975. It is hoped that a 
statewide NAFC program and a yeat-round Action Committee will result. 
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, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk ^ ' ' ' . 

Sponsor: Norfolk Division of Social Services ^ ' 

Norfolk's Mayor, Irvine B. Hill, issued an Action Week Proclamation • 

The Norfolk Foster Care Program and the urgent need for foster 

parents were featured on three television programs during the evening's 

news . - • 

The Norfolk Action for Foster Children Committee ^as orgahized during 
Action Week. Mrs 1 Eli Chovitz, Norfolk Human Resources Coniniission , 
was appointed Chairperson,. 

Alexandria . * 

Spbnsor: Alexandria Department of Social Services 

Mayor Charles Blatly read his Action "Week Proclamation at the City 
Council meeting^. 

The social event of the .week was a picnic for foster children at 
Pohick Bay National Park. Publicity for Action Week was achieved 
through spot announcements on a local television channel, and a special 
article on foster care written by a foster father which appeared in an 
Alexandria' newspaper. * . ^ 




.Governor Godwin afnd Virginia Action Week Sponsors 



CERTIFICATE OF RECOGNITION. 
By virtue of the authority vested by the Constitution 
Ln the Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
there is hereb*/ officially recognized: 

NATIONAL ACTION FOR ' ' ' 

FOSTER CHILDREN WEEK 

The week of May 18 through 24 has been declared NATIONAL 
ACTION FOR FOSTER CHILDREN WEEK. 

In Virginia a number, of social agencies and foster parents 
attempt to provide children in need with both temporary and 
long-term environments which will help them to grow to be 
responsible citizens. 

Ther^ still exists a valid ne^d for foster parents who can 
and will accept children. 

In recognition of this nevd ana the excellent Vork \>y the 
agencies themselves, I call the ptirposes of this week to the 
attention of the people of Virginia. 

MILLS E. GODWIN, JR. 
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CITIZEN ADVOCACY PROJECTS 
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CONCERN FOR CHILDREN IN PLACEMENT (CIP) 

/ , . 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 

Some children are forgotten in foster care homes or institutional., 
care. It is possible for delinquent, dependent and neglected 
children to remain for many years in court ordered placements without 
a judicial review of their status. These children may be shuttled 
through a succession of foster Ijom^es or institutions , never knowing a 
perman^^nt, secure" family life. - - ' 

To lessen the possibility of "forgotten children/' the National' 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, is sponsoring a project to set up 
3 review system for eyery child's case t;o see wha4: the situation is for 
each individual child and to make a decision about what needs to be done 
for that child. The project is being demonstrated nationwide with a 
grant from the jfdna^ McConnell Cla-rk Foundation. Thirteen couivts of ' * 
varying sizes and different geographical locations are p*art of the 
project thus far. . 

Santa Barbara, California; Wausau, Wisconsin; * ^ 

Louisville, Kentucky; f i^ovidence-, RH^:^ Island; 
' Salt 'Lake City, Utah; Portland Or^l^jg^'* /\ - , 
'^L'iacoln, Nebraska; El Paso, Tfexas-; Lo]^mb'^r 

South Carolina; Ravenna ,^Q|jio; ;penverj/')c6lorado ; " 

Greenville, Mississippi; 'a^^yHoho lulu; « Hawaii ' , 

Consultant trai-nees hold two~day training ^sessfofii^' in the various* 
court districts. They first work with the ju3g1e^and a, selected local 
CIP coprdinator , seeing how. the court system works and explaining the 
project in detaij.. . , * . 

The op-site CIP project coordinator trains conununity volunteers to 
review a-ctual case records of children in placement in 'that a^rea. The 
volunteers take a confidentiality oath .to protect the children' and. 
fafellies involved. Approximatjply 165 vqlapjteers were' involved as.(3f 
the end of 1975. The Information gathered will eventually provide 
ah overall view of children in care but most importantly^ the project 
•hopes^'tp^ assure dt least a mandatory anriuaj review of children in 
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placement and to work toward improved permanent planning in that 
child's best interest. 

In some districts, CIP workers have found that fostej: homes are al- 
most non-existent. Children removed from parental care are placed 
in orphanages run by churches or religious groups outside the court 
^r social service agency's oversight, so there is no governmental 
agency aware of,^or responsible for the children, and often no plan- 
ning being done for them, 

• » 

Workers "comb" files of juveniles. to spot cases of children "lost" in 
the system. In one district. Providence, Rhode Island, the Junior 
League has trained 20 volunteers who will -e'arefiLU:y**'review the case 
files of some 2,200 children who have been placed by the Rhode Island 
* family Court or the State Child Welfare Services, Their project will 
take about a year and a half or two years. Even more important than 
the updating of records will be the subsequent creation of new safe- 
guards for handling the state's caseload, lessening the risk of human 
error and assuring that when a child is placed, he or sh^ will not be 
forgotten. ' 

The Project's Coordinator is Virginia Cain, National Council of^ 
Juvenile Court Judges,P.O, Box 8000, Reno, Nevada, 89507, 




FOSTER PARENTS FOR TEENAGERS— RECRUITMENT 
AND. EDUCATION PROJECT 

The Junior League of Lincoln 
Project Director 
Jean Ledoux 
2202 South 11th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68502 



The Junior League of I^incoln, Nebraska was awarded an LEAA grant 
in 1974 to fund a project whose immediate and prime objective is 
to provide quality foster homes for Lincoln- Lancas ter County teen- 
agers. In order to achieve this objective, three goals were de- 
termined: (1) the creation of community awareness and acceptance 
of community-based placements for juveniles as alternatives to 
.tinstitutionalization; (2) reinforcement of the Jos ter Care-child 
care unit through the use of ' volunteers ; and (3) preparation of 
foster, parents for this task through a comprehensive educational 
program. 

The juvenile court,' the county welfare foster care unit and the 
youith service system were involved with the Junior League in de- 
veloping the project- The League's involvement extended to a 
pledge of funding for the salary of a full-time foster home re- 
^cruiter (the project director), Mrs, Jean Ledoux, selected for 
this position, has a masters degree in Vocational Rehabilitation 
with an emphasis on social rehabilitation. She is extremely 
effective in working with parents, volunteers anH troubled 
adolescents • 

With respect to the project^sr first goaly a number of activities 
were carried out during the first year (period up to March 1975), 
An advisory board was formed, comprised of 14 local agencies and 
groups having responsibility or con.cern for youth (examples:'' the 
Lincpln Police Department , the Board of Commissioners, the Juve- 
nile Court, and voluntar^ youth-serving agencies), _ 
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These agencies in turn contacted 32 local social, business and serv- 
ice organizations, addressing them on the need for foster homes for 
juvenile offenders. Public service opportunities on the media were 
used, and a "telephone blitz" was conducted one evening as a means 
of reaching as many members of the community as possible to give 
them basic information on the project and gain their support. 

With respect to foster homes recruited during that same period, 
altogether 21 were approved. Twenty-four placements were made — 
some were referrals from the Juvenile Court, three from Protective 
Services, and there was one voluntary placement. All youths were 
between 13 and 18 years of age. Thirteen wer6 girls, 11 boys. 

The third goal involved comprehensive education for the foster 
parents. During the period reported on, two programs were comple- 
ted accommodating 24 new foster couples, and six single parents. 
Sessions covered communications techniques, family problem solving, 
the rights and responsibilities af foster parents, adolescent values, 
behavior management, building self esteem, decision making, and the 
teen scene (by a Youth Panel). As an outcome, two support groups 
were formed, consisting of fosteir parents and coordinators from the 
University of Nebraska Educational Psychology Department, who meet 
in oi(e. another* s houses every' other week to discuss aspects and 
problems of fostering and to share experiences. During the cur- 
rent year, the project will strive to maintain the homes recruited, 
approved and educated and will recruit and maintain an average of 
two new homes a month. In addition four homes for emergency serv- 
ice (short term placement) will be established. 

A process for "matching" each youth with a prospective foster home 
placement will be developed in order to assure the most satisfactory 
experience for each youth. 

The project will continue to improve the already established educa- 
tional program for f-os-ter parents,, with the financial and profes- 
sional support of the Foster Case Unit of Lancaster County so as to 
accommodate veteran foster parents as well as new ones. Coordinating 
the program with County Welfare will pave the way for the County's 
take-over in 1977 when the grant expires. 

Expanded support from the community at^ large to the communi tyTbased 
approach to correction will be achieved through citizen involvement 
in treatment programs and through continued public awareness efforts. 
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CITIZEN ADVOCACl IN SOUTH CAROLINA 



Six private organizations, joining together in a coalition 
effort to obtain permanent homes for foster children, have been 
responsible for the passage of legislation setting-up three 
major\child welfare plans in South Carolina: (1) broader In- 
voluntary termination of parental rights; (2) a state-wide fos- 
ter care review board system; and (3) subsidized adoption. 

The citizens' project was called "A Child's Right to Parents" 
and was based on the view pf Goldstein, Freud and Solnit ^ 
bnly a child who has at Jeast one person 'whom he can love, and 
who also feels loved, valued and wanted by that person, can 
develop a healthy self-esteem. Only then can he become confident 
of his own chances of achievement in life and convinced of his 
own human value."* 



Ihe six participating organizations were the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the South Carolina Council for Human Rights, the 
South Carolina League of Women Voters, the Midlands Chapter of 
the National Association of Social Workers, the South Carolina 
Youth Workers Association, and Helping Hands of Aiken County. 
Assisting with professional direction were psychiatrists, psy- . 
chologists and professors of law and social work, who participated 
as private citizens. ^ 

Although a law had been parsed in 1962 allowing parental rights 
to be terminated involuntarily if the parent had abandoned a child 
for a year, it was. known that the law was seldom used, and it was 
suspected that ma%, many abandoned children, were "lost in the 
labyrinthine maze of bureaucratic channels, ," never to find a 
permanent home. Foui; research studies confirmed and documented 
this fact, revealing that vast numbers of children were accumula- 
ting in foster homes .and institutions either because caseworkers 



* "Beyond the Best Interests of the Child," New York Free Press, 1973. 



were unaware 'o£ the involuntary termination of parental rights stat- 
ute or were unfamiliar with tiie legal procedures to be taken. Children 
were retained in foster care throughout childhood. 

The collected findings of these investigative studies were submitted 
to the Legislative Study Committee. The result wal the establish- 
ment, by law, of a statewide foster care review board in 1974, man- 
dated to (1) review every six months the cases of children in foster 
ca_re for more than six months, to determine what steps were being 
taken to find permanent homes for them; (2) to encourage and facili- 
tate the return of all such children to their natural parents if 
this were in the test interests of the child; (3) 'to encourage plac- 
ing agencies to place qhildren with persons both suitable and elig- 
ible to be adopting parents; (4) to advise foster parents of their 
right to petition the court for termination of parental rights and 
of their right to apply ^^to^ad opt; a child in their care for-more 
than six months; (5) to direct agencies to arrange for permanent 
foster care for children /or whom adoption was not possible; and 
(6) to report to the Department of Social Services def iciencies^in 
agency efforts. 

In the interests pf "hard to place" children, legally free Sut with ^ 
little prospect of adoption the coalition pushes for passag^ of - 
subsidized 'adoption laws. ^ limited subsidy was passe^i-'- to -provide 
for the continuation of medical payments for physically handicapped', 
children who had ^"received such payment when in foster"care. 

Realizing the 'importance of assuring implementation of these major 
m^asur^s, the Governor, in 1975 , es tab lished ^ t^^e Office of Child 
Advocacy. Funding of this office is shared by the State and a 
private foundation, the Edna McCoAnell Clark Foundation of New York. 
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CALIFORNIA CHILD CARE COORDINATING COUNCIL 



3101 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley, California 

Supporters of children's services in California have joined in'^a 
coaliti^on to influence change 'and improvement in both funding and 
pfactice^within the State, In the coalition are: 

4 California Council on Children and Youth 

■ California Children's Lobby 
California Association of Children's Residential Centers 
^ California State Foster Parent Association 

California Human Service Organization, Inc, . ^ 

California Association of Maternal and Child'Health 

The "5-C" was incorporated in December 1974 to establisl\ a state- 
wide coordinate fo form a conmidhications network with state, local 
and federal agencies, or active concern for children, to provide 
for coordination and expansion of child care delive-ry sy^stems; to 
insure quality and quantity of service, and to provide technical 
assistance to individuals, groups and organizations. There is a 
15-member Board of Directors representing geographical areast within 
the state. 

'The coalition's first Conference wasMield on December 1-3,. 1975 in 
San Francisco, The program was outlined in workshops covering ' 
child abus'e , foster care, comprehensiv)^ emergency service;^ ' In ter— 

* state"<teompact for Placement of. Children, Title XX, training for 
Foster Parents, and Cliild Care Services. 



"AID TO FOSTER CHILDREN" PROJECT 



The Nebraska Chapter of Mrs. Jaycee has been sponsoring, since 1962, 
as a state philanthropy a project entitled "Aid to Foster Children". 
Each Mrs. Jaycee Chapter throughout the state contributes funds for 
local foster children who have special needs which are not finan- 
cially covered by agency funds or other available sources.' The' 
project has provided foster children, with such extras as class rings, 
graduation pictures, piano lessons and summer camperships . 

During the organization's state meeting in October, 1975, information 
on the National Action'^for Foster Children program was made avail- 
able and the Mrs. Jaycee*s Vice President hopes to interest members 
and chapters in becoming personally involved wrth foster children 
as advocates supporting b'roader aspects of the foster ckve system. 
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THS SATELLITE FAMILY PROGRAM 



Hope Center for Youth 
Houston, Texas 

The Hope Center Satellite Family Program is a community-based pro- 
gram of therapeutic foster family care for moderately emotionally 
disturbed children ages 8 to 14. Its goal is to enable them to 
function as family members and to return to their own families as 
soon as possible. 

The treatment philosophy which makes this possible is based on 
according dignity to children, and allowing them to exercise respon- 
sibility, to make ndstakes, and to learn from their mistakes. At 
the same time, they are helped to achieve appropriate skills, behav- 
ior and attitudes necessary in living within their family environment 

Satellite families are recruited from the community and trained in 
special' parenting skills during an eight week course carried out 
once a week at two-hour evening sessions. Families are licensed 
in accordance with the County's standards and those additional re- 
quirements set by the Center. 

V 

Children placed with satellite families are referred either by the 
County Department of Public Welfare, the Juvenile Probation Depart- 
ment, the Mental Health Authority, Texas Youth Council, or by schools 
doctors, parents, and sometimes by the children themselves. Each 
child is given a thorough physical and dental examination with a 
follow-up treatnjent plan. Th^ child's specialr-ii'^ds are diagnosed 
through data and interviews with doctors, teachers, psychiatrists, 
and parents. Frequent evaluation is continued during the period of 
placement to evaluate the child*s progress ancl to determine what 
support and services are to be used, in his particular treatment 
program. ^ 

In placement, the children are treated as family members, and are 
enrolled' in community schools. The Centef provides support and serv- 
ice to children, satellite families and natural parents through 
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COUNTY KiN FX)R FOSTER KIDS 

Box 420 
Sterling, Illinois 61081 

This organization began at a community ineeting held in^SX^rling on 
June 10, 1975. Members of 30 community oriented service groups 
and area foster parents were invited by personal letter and through 
the news media. The topic of this meeting was "Foster Children: 
What Can We Do To Help." A taped interview with Beatrice L. 
Garrett, Foster Family Specialist, U,S. Children's Bureau, was 
played explaining the purpose of National Action for Foster Chil- 
dren. Discussion followed the presentation and plans were formu- 
lated to involve Whiteside County foster children and their foster 
families in various activities. 

Objectives and Goals : The prime initial objective as set forth at 
this first meeting was "to provide social activities at which foster 
children and their families can get to know others in simi'lar 
situations." 

Initial Planned Activity ; The initial activity decided on by the 
committee was a bus ttip to a Chicago baseball game. Financial 
backing was sought by area Rotary Clubs (Sterling, Rock Falls,* 
Erie, Morrison, IlTinois) a bus was donated by a local bus company. 
Coordination of contacting all county fostej: children and parents 
was handled by the Court Services .Counselor for Whiteside County, 
Three agencies were involved in notifying the foster families^ 
(1) Whiteside County Probation Services; (2) Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Children and Family Services; (3) CatHolic Social Services. 

On August 19, 1975, twenty-five county fostet children and fiv^ 
chaperons (a mixture of agency representatives and county foster 
parents) attended a Chicago Cube/Los Angeles Dodgers baseball 
game at Wrigley Field in Chic ago ^ The children were given money 
for food and Souvenirs while at fehe park so there was no cost to 
any child attending*. ^ a * 
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COUNTY KtN FOR FOSTER KIDS 

Box 420 
Sterling, Illinois 61081 

This organization began at a community meeting held in^St^rling on 
June 10, 1975. Members of 30 community oriented service groups 
and area foster parents were invited by personal letter and through 
the news media. The topic of this meeting was "Foster Children: 
What Can We Do To Help." A taped interview with Beatrice L. 
Garrett, Foster Family Specialist, L\S. Children's Bureau, was 
played explaining the purpose of National Action for Foster Chil- 
dren. Discussion followed the presentation and plans were formu- 
lated to involve Whiteside County foster children and their foster 
families in various activities. 

Objectives and Goals ; The prime initial objective as set forth at 
this first meeting was "to provide social activities at which foster 
children and their families can get to know others -in simi'lar 
situations," 

Initial Planned Activity ; The initial activity decided on by the 
committee was a bus trip to a Chicago baseball game. Financial 
backing was sought by area Rotary Clubs (Sterling, Rock Falls,* 
Erie, Morrison, IlTinois) a bus was donated by a local bus company. 
Coordination of contacting all county foster children and parents 
was handled by the Court Services .Counselor for Whiteside County, 
Three agencies were involved in notifying the foster families^ 
(1) Whiteside County Probation Services; (2) Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Children and Family Services; (3) CatHolic Social Services, 

On August 19, 1975, twenty-five county fostet children and five 
chaperons (a mixture of agency representatives and county foster 
parents) attended a Chicago Cubs/Los Angeles Dodgers baseball 
game at Wrigley Field in Chicago^ The children were given money 
for food and Souvenirs while at the park so there was no cost to 
any child attending'. ' ' ^ - 
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Future Activities : Plans are underway for future activities such as 
a night of bowling, roller skating and a foster family picnic. 



The long term goal is to formulate a public relations effort aid 
program for 1976 Action Week to increase public awareness of foster 
child ren . 

Related Activities : In October 1975, a Foster Training Session ' 
entitled "Principles of Foster Care" was offered at Sauk Valley 
College, Dixon, Illinois, This class's formation was a combined 
effort of Lee County Youth Service Bureau, Dixon, Illinois, White- 
side County Probation Services, Catholic Social Services, Depart- 
ment of Children and Family Services and Sauk Valley College, Thfe 
follwing topics were introduced in this six week class held one 
night per week: legal aspects, separation, txauma, child manage- 
ment, communications, empathy, agencies , ^.Values , adolescent behavior 
needs. Several foster parent couples ftovci all of the above agencies 



signed up for the class. 
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CITIZENS ACTION TO HELP YOUTH, INC, 
i , 

2401 South Third Avenue 
Arcadia, California 91006 



Doic 



WHO THEY ARE Citizens Action to .Help Youth Inc. , incorpot»ated 
in 1974 under the laws of California, is a non-profit organi'zation 
composed entirely of volunteers who share a deep concern for needy 
and h^eless children. Although the corporation consists of four 
regional associations operating throughout Los Angeles County, the 
formation given herein relates specifically to our San Gabriel 
Valley Association. 

WHAT THEY DO Befriend ami'educate needy and homeless children, 
and encourage and strengthen foster parents in tbeir aifficult 
role. This is done in various ways, some of wKich are: 

Scholarship Program : Currently eleven San Gabriel Valley foster 
children are in academic or vocational training programs at the 
following colleges with the help of our scholarships: Whittier 
Qitrus, Mt, San Antonio, Rio Hondo', Pasadena City, University of 
Arizona, and Brigham Young University, In additi^on to money for 
books and tuition, funds may also be provided for special needs 
such as a typewriter, calculator,, art supplies, etc. Each scho- 
larship recipient is paired with a committee member who keeps in 

close touch with the student's situation and progress. 

♦ 

Christmas Sugar Plum Tree : This project is generously supported 
by shoppers at Santa Anita Fashion Park who wish to remember un- 
fortunate children at Christmas, < The Committee collects, wraps, 
and distributes the presents. In 1974 over 1,500 such gifts were 
distributed throughout ^the San Gabriel Valley. 

(Organizations which helped in the SUGAR PLUM PROJECT : 

Ai^cadia Br6wni# Troops Monrovia Junior -Women 's Club 

Ar\carfia Git^l ^out Tia<S?p5 .R.S.V.P. - Alhambra 
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Arcadia High School Duchesses R.S.V.P. - Pasadena 

Service Club San Gabriel Women *s Club 

Arcadia Junior Women's Club San Marino High School 

California House for Senior^ Delphians Club 

Citizens of Pasadena Santa Anita Rangers A-H Club 

ChurcH of the Good Shepherd Uni ted Saakespe^re Club Juniors 

Methodis^t Women , Sierra Madre Civic Club 

Covin a Junior Women's Club Temple City Junior Women's Club 

Eta Nu 

Layette Project : New items are made, and used clothing for^ infants 
is collected, washed, mended, and assembled into layettes for 
needy young mothers (mostly teenagers), ^oXne of whom reside at 
Florence Crittent^n home. Layettes are ^also furnished for babies 
in foster homes and in other circumstances, 

Special Friends : The Committee helps children in institutions and 
foster homes who need individual attention by visiting with them, 
providing medical transport atl^^n, tutoring, taking them on outings, 
etc. 

Extra Treats : Meinb^rs wh*6 have swimming pools give partie s at their 
home's for small groups of chi 1 d re nfr^oirriji^^ 

homes. They also put on picnl'rrg', wienie roasts, barbecues, -and the 
like in public park s ,e*^nd provide free tickets for outings at Marine' 
land, Disneyland, concerts, TV shows, ball games, and other events. 

- 

UPCOMING EVENTS 



The -Bl c en t e nn^l^^Y^ r event was originally planned for March ,^ but it 
has been changed to Saturday evening. May 1. Tentative plans call 
for an antique show and auction, with dinner, drinks, and enter- 
tainment. This will be the largest local activity the Commit tee 'has 
ever undertaken. 
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children's legislation workshop 

Phoenix, Arizona 

The Arizona Governor's State 4-C Committee organized an Action for 
Children's Legislation workshop on November 1, 19 75, hosted by the 
University of Arizona and held on campus, ^The purpose was to pro- 
mote the passage of specific legislation benefitting children apd 
their families. At workshop sessions, key problems requiring legis- 
lative remedy were identified in child abuse and neglect, day care, 
adoption and foster care and plans for action were determined. 

The key issue identified with respect to foster care was tho-need 

for 5 termination of^^^^pVreri tal rights statute as one of the remedies 

for the problem of children remaining in long-term foster care, 

V 

A bill has been written and will be introduced by the State legis- 
lature this year. 

The Foster Care Workshop was also, in agreement about^he need to 
ijiplement the Interstate Compact on Placement of Children, and the 
need to reimburse foster parents for tht full cost of care for - 
their foster children,' 

About 450 people attended the workshop,\ Amori^ the 29 offices and 
agen€Lies supporting this endeavb r were j Arizona State University 
Colleg^ Qf Law, Education, Graduate School of Social Service, and 
Departmem; of Home Economics, the Arizona Action for Foster Child- 
ren Committee, Arizona PTA, League of Women Voters, National Asso- 
ciation of Social T^orkers Chapter, United Way of Tucson, Family 
Services of Phoenix, AAUW, American Academy of Pediatrics-Arizona 
Giaptei;, Junior League of Phoenix, NOW, Arizona Council of Govern- 
ments, Big Brothers of Flagstaff, Casa de los Ninos, Catholic Social 
Services, Jewish Family and Children's Service, and many others. 

Guest speakers were the Dean of the College of Law, Arizona State 
University; Director, Arizona Department^ of Economic Security; ' 
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Executive Director, Arizona State Chamber of Commerce; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Office for Children. Workshop leaders aind 
resource people came from all over the state* — / 

- •*^* 

Participants are being kept apprized of progress and children's 
legislation . 
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INDIAN FOSTER CARE 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF TEE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 



Commissioner Thompson Endorse4 Bill of Rights for Foster Children 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Morris Thompson expressed his support of 
a national effort to protect the rights of foster children in a state- 
ment issued May 19. 

In a ceremony in Washington, D.C. , the Commissioner formally endorsed 
.a Bill of Rights for Foster Children. 

The week of May 18-24 had been designated as National Action for Foster 
Children Week by the committee which draftifed the Bill of Rigl^ts in 1973^ 
One of the objectives of the Week is to gain the support of Governors, 
Mayors and other governmental leaders. 

Commissioner Thompson, in his endorsement, said: "I note with pride 
that a signatory to* the original document was Mrs. Marie Cox of the 
Comanche Tribe, and in the years since, this document has been endorsed 
by many Indian tribes and organizations. I look forward to the day when 
the principles set forth in this Bill of Rights are a reality for Indian 
children, and for all* children who will be reared by persons other than 
their own parents and family." 

The National Action for Foster Children Committee, established in 1972 
by HEW, is made up of representatives of various national organizations. 
Mrs. Cox, for example, represents the North American Indian Women's 
Association. 

/ . 
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NAVAJO RESERVATION, CHENLE, AHIZONA 



Foster parents on the Navajo Reservation, Chenle, Arizona, were honored 
on May 9 ^t a recognition dinner and awards presentation. Fifteen cer- 
tificates were presented. It is planned to make this an annual event. 
Currently, ten foster homes are active in the Chenle community, one of 
which is a group home for up to five teenagers. All are Navajo fami- 
lies, although in the pa^t Anglo families have also received aid; any 
persons are welcome if they have the desire and capability to provide 
care for children. 

The foster care program administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Branch of Social Services, assists children in need of temporary place- 
ment for medical reasons, parental neglect or abandonment, or when 
parents request placement for a^variety of social reasons. The primary 
goal of the soc ial services program is to strengthen family unity. 

Toward "this end, efforts are first made to keep the children with their 
parents ox with relatives when emergencies arise. If this is not pos- 
sible, foster care is the next best alternative. There is an increasing 
"demand for Navajo families willing to serve as foster parents, particu- 
larly for older or handicapped children. 
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THE URBAN INDIAN CHILD RESOURCE CENTER 

390 Euclid Avenue 
Oakland* California 

A three year demonstration project, begun in June 1975, is being funded' 
by the Children's Bureau, OCD/HEW, to develop a family service approach 
to meet the^ protection needs of American Indian children living in the 
San Francisco Bay area. . 

The Center has a staff of four Family Representatives (Caseworkers); a 
supervisor/trainer, two homemakers , and administrative staff to carry 
out' a training program for the staff in child welfare services, parent- 
ing, and child development consonant with the American Indian culture. 

A family support network, including receiving homes and Indian foster 
homes will be developed, with parent education classes with an emphasis 
on redefining and strengthening existing cultural child rearing prac- 
t ices . 

A Community Center is underway for technical assistance in establish- 
ing programs for children and f'fcr the dissemination of information on 
child development as it relates to Indian families. 

The proiect is under the direction of the Indian Nurses of California, 
Inc., a non-profit organization whose goal is to assist Indians to find 
resources and solutions to persistent and multiple soci<il and health 
problems* There are approximately 75 Tndilan nurses from many tribes, 
each with its own culture and needs » but who are united by a common goal 
and a strong desire to help the Indians living in California. 

It is planned that the Urban Indian Child Resource Center will develop 
an Indian Community Board, to which the responsib 1 i t ies now carried 
the Indian nurses will be transferred. 
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I children's BUREAU DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 



Development of a Basic Curriculum for Foster Parents 



This is a three year project (1) to determine the foster parents' 
educational needs as conceived by foster parents^ foster children 
and Vgency personnel; (2) to review and evaluate existing programs; 
and C3) to develop, test and evaluate a flexible foster parent 
curricXilum with innovative teaching techniques and discussion aids. 
Thg„,^£r;^)ject ' is under the direction of Helen Stone, Child Welfare 
teague of America, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York, New York 10003. 



Curriculum Development for Paraprof essional 
Training for Foster Parents 

The objectives of this project are to develop curriculum materials 
for the paraprof essional training of foster parents, to develop a 
model for their training on a state-wide and. regional basis, and 
to develop procedures among leaders in social agencies, legislatures 
and educational institutions to assist in the establishment of 
foster parenting as a paraprof essional career. Resource guides for 
foster parents have been devised which suggest nurturing activities 
to assist children from infancy through adolescence to successfully 
accomplish developmental tasks. ♦ 

The project is under the direction of C.E. Kennedy, Ed.D., Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 



Increasing the Effectiveness of Foster Care 

The purpose of this project is to increase the effectiveness of 
foster care experience through the use of a service contract which 
defines the roles, responsibilities, and specific tasks of children, 
natural parents, foster parents, and workers. The primary goals of 
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the project are to protect the child f rom^dys functional effects of 
separation from his' own f-dpily, increase" the chance for each child 
in foster care to achieve the most appropriate outcome, and reduce 
the length of time in foster care. 

This project is under the direction of Edith Zober, Bureau of Family 
nud \duit Services, Department of Social Services, Des Moines, Iowa 
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ARIZ D NA FOSTER PAjlENT 'TRAINING CURRICULUM 



* ARI^ l 



The Arizona Action for Foster Children, Committee for Foster Parent 
Trainipg, is justifiably proud of a training system developed to 
constitute the initial training of foster parents following the-^' 
home study but prior to lice*nsing^ and The placement of the first 
faster child in the home. ^The* program is to be offered every two ^ 
months to cover new homes. 

The total time of trainings is* six bours, which may constitute one 
all-day session on a Saturday, a 3-hour session one night a week for 
two»weeks, and will be as flexible as possible to accommpdate foster 
parents. ' \ 

It is the hope of the Arizona Act^ion Committee that the initial ti^ain- 
ing program will be accepted and will be ma^e mandatory for incoming 
toster par'^nts. Department case .workers directly involved in 
liceri^ing, support and administration of foster car^ services ^re 
urged to attend., 

It is planned to recruit both well qualified persons to t.each on a 
volunteer basis including interested and knowledgeable professionals 
in the area of social work and child development and experienced^, 
foster parents. 

The training program is significantly directed toward increjasing 
foster parents' sensitivity and understai;icling of the need to accord 
dignity^'to the foster child, through awareness of the child's back- 
ground, the circumstances which have niade separation from his family 
necessary; on empathy and compassion for \:he child's grief at 
separation, his loss of self image, his problems of adjustment, the 
child's Attitude and misconceptions of his foster parent will be 
explored, the special needs of abused children or those with handi- 
caps; his relations with his natural parents and the importance of 
maintaining those relationsl\aps . 

Covered also will be the foster parent's communication with and 
relationship with natural parents, relatives, friends and neighbors. 

The special role of the foster father will be discussed. 

The training course will also focus on the foster parent's responsi- 
bility to the foster child with respect to medical, dental and 
psychplogical care, his clothing needs, educational resources, as 
well as the foster parent's responsibility to and relationship with 
the Agency — legal, medical, behavioral developmental record keeping, 
riil.es on confidentiality of information and records. An understand- 
ing of the social worker's role and responsibilities will be explored. 
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the special problem ot relinquishing ^ child', whet) the time comes, 
will be explained » ^ 

r 

Materials used'Hn the course will includ^^ movies ^ slides / tapes , 
books, pamphlets, anci articles published by the Child Welfare League 
of America, ;and by leading authorities on child development, fosCer 
care and parent effectiveness.* 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALSj', RESOLUTIONS 
< AND ^ 
POLICY STATEMENTS 



STATEMENT OF DAVICT T. EVANS^ PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FOSTER PARENT 
ASSOCIATION BEFORE IKE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH" AK^l". 
THE, HQU^E SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION ON DECEMBER I, 1975 

J*tr .. eh airman and meraber^^'^^oTTH^^ is David T, Evans . ^ 

I am^J^sident of c he- Nat iona'I Fo5X.er*'"ParenC Association, I have 

jc^<m^ here today not- only as a representative of an association 
representing the interests of one-t,hird of a nxillion foster children 

^but as a concerned parent. As a natural parent, a foster parent, an 
adoptive parent, and a guardian, I have more than a passing iftter^st 
in. the needs and rights of children and the. quality of care and' 
national services for foster children. , 

The National Foster Parent Association is- a unique organizat j(on that 
brings together foster parents, social workers, and other 'advocates 
for children. Founded in 1971, the NFPA is thevf^rst and. only 
national organization of oer.^ons actively invol'ved in providing 
foster farxiily care -to ewer 350,000 foster children. 

The problem of foster care is a growing; and complex problem ,that 
commands thr attention of this Commivttee and the Congress. Ostensi- 
bly, it is one of the ills of our society that it of\en promises too 
much and delivers too little. Unf or ruryat e ly , for the foster child, 
society pri^mises less and deliveVs far 6oo little. ^ And aC a time 
when many of our oational leaders speak fmrefully about the .con- 
servation of natural resources, it is perhaps our children — our 
first citizens — who are our most endangered species. 

I have come here today t(^ discuss -with vou what I think are the 
three ma'jor challenges of foster care--cha 1 1 enges that not onl> 
affect the children of foster care, hut their natural and foster 
families — growing challenges that confront our society. 

First, the number of children entering foster care is increasing. 
Over a third 'of a million young people are currently in foster care — 
either in foster family homers, group homes, in institutions, and 
their number continues to increase. But these figures in no way' 
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point to the magnitude of the real problem — the deterioration of the 
Americ-an family. What I want to suggest tt you is that the nUmber 
of vulnerable children — the number of poterftial foster children — is 
, increasing rapidly. The number of single parent families throughout 
the United States is increasing in low income and minority families. 
In 197A, it was estimated that the proportion of black children 
living with one parent was 49.3 percent and one black child out of 
eleven was living with neither parent. The American Indian Movement 
estimates that an Indian child has 16 times greater chances of being 
separated from his natural family than a non-Indian child. It is 
these families that are particularly vulnerable to the socioeconomic 
pressures that bring children to foster care. 

But this is not a new problem. The problems of parentless, homeless 
children are as old as America itself. Since 1636, less than thirty 
years after the founding of the Jamestown Colors, when Benjamin 
Eaton, a seven year old colonial American, became this nation's 
first foster child, significant numbers of America's children have 
needed foster family care. This need is likely to continue as long 
as we have parents and families who are unable to care for their 
children. 

While I am fully aware and share many of your concerns about the 
costs of foster care, my concerns are child-oriented. I want to 
point out that no family or community in America is immune from the 
pressures that bring children into foster cisre. And, in a yiex:^ 
real sense, every child within the community is a potential foster 
child. If we are to stem the tide of chi Idretu entering foster care, 
we must prevent the unnecessary separation of children from their 
natural families by ^early and timely intervention and assistance to 
families faced with the crisis of separation. On the other hand, 
we must continue to increase the number of available foster homes 
to meet the needs of vulnerable children. It is estimated that for 
every four children now in foster care, another two could be if we 
had adequate resources and services. 

Secondly, the number of children being "locked into'* foster care is 
increasing. Society, by its neglect, has created a virtual army of 
"limbo children** whose chances of adoption or return to their 
natural families are practically nil. It is estimated that between 
100,000 to 200,000 foster children — a staggering 50 to 80 percent — 
are adrift in foster care and will likely remian in foster care for 
long and indefinite periods. 

In some respects, foster care has become a vast and hidden dumping 
ground for children separated from their natural families. In my 
opinion, there is no issue that so affects the -child in the foster 
family as the question of the impermanence. of foster care. We have 
often referred to foster children as ^America's forgotte^ minority," 
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'claiming that they are voteless and voiceless. I for one, as 
President of the National Foster Parent Association and as a father 
of two long-term foster children, can tell you that they are not 
voiceless. They know the alternatives to foster care, and they 
want to know when and how they are going to get out. There .can be 
no question that as advocates for children, we must always maintain 
a viable system of responsible foster care, while seeking responsi- 
ble^ alternatives to free, children from the uncertainties of long 
term foster care. 

Third, the nature of children entering foster care in the last decade 
has changed dramatically. Traditionally, foster care meant the tempo- 
rary care of -children by substitute families who would- likely be 
returned to their natural families. Toda5^, greater numbers of 
children wi th. physical and emotional problems and abused and neglect- 
ed children are entering foster care. It is estimated that some A6 
percent of the children in foster care are there because of parental 
neglect, abuse, and exploitation. In a real sense, foster parents 
have become the caretakers of America's- abused and neglected 
children. In itself, the problem 6f child abuse and neglect is a 
complex and growing problem. By otie estimate some AyOOO children 
each year are killed by their natural-families. Some 50,000 are 
abused and thousands and thousands are neglected. 

There is no problem that has so changed the nature of foster care and 
so affects the foster family fhan the* problems of these children. ?y 
their very nature, children who have been abused and neglected, 
children who have physical and emotional probl'ems, require special » 
care and understanding. Often these children are and will be ex- 
hibiting a variety of problems which may be beyond the skills of 
persons without social knowledge. ^ The NFPA has supported five 
national conferences providing education and special learning ex-- 
periences for foster parents and social workers to increase their 
competence: In 1973, the NFPA adopted a position statement on the 
education and training of foster parents calling for mandatory pre- 
service training programs, and while several states have developed 
these programs, only ten to fifteen percent of all foster parents 
are currently involved. Simply, if foster parents are to meet the 
special needs of children with problems, we must have adequate train- 
ing and supportive services. 

Finally, I must say something about the children of foster care — the 
children, who in Paul Mott's words, have been left "on the doorstep 
of foster care." They are no longer on our doorsteps, but in the 
homes and hearts of some 160,000 foster families throughout the 
United States, and they have been with us for some time. They are 
basically good children whom life has dealt a wrong turn. The needs 
and rights of these children are the primary concern of the Nat ional 
Foster Parent Association. 
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This Congress and the nation must place grdater emphasis on th^ 
rights and needs of foster children. Iity.thW past, the needs of 
children have been cited frequently and oftbn with eloquence. The 
1930 White House Conference adopted the Children's Charter, which 
enumerated nineteen separate aims for every tchild regardless of 
race, color, or situation. In 1951, the General Assembly of, the 
United Nations adopted an inspiring docuinentlj the ''Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child," proclaiming that mknkind owes to^^the child ^ 
the best it has to give. In December 1970, kt the White House 
Conference on Children, "A Children's Chartet for the Seventies" 
again called attention to the rights and unmet .needs of children; ^ 
and most recently, in 1973, a "Bill of Rights? for Foster Childten'j^ . ' 
was adopted in Congress Hall in Philadelphia citing the responsi-'*^ . 
bility of society and parents Lor the well-being of foster children.'^ 
The NFPA was a party to those historic vord^, and we want to be a 
party to their implementation. 

John Kennedy once said that "while success has many f athers failure 
is often an orphan." I have come here not to ask what you can do 
for the NFPA, but to ask what we can do together for foster children ^ 
to insure that they have a happy and successful life. 





Calendar No. H. 2976 



By REPS. BASKIN, EVATT, TAYLOR, WILSON, KLAPMAN, 
FREDERICK, RUSSELL, HAM and PATTERSON 

* L. Printer's No. 207— S. Introduced May 8, 1975 



THE C»C^,ITTEE ON SOCIAL SERVICE 

To whom was referred a Concurrent Resolution (H, 2976), to commend 
foster parent in South Carolina, etcj respectfully 

REPORT : 

That they have duly and carefully considered the same, and recom- 
mend that the same do pass, 

HORACE C, SMITH, for Committee, 



A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

To Commend Foster Parents in South Carolina for their Efforts in 
Providing Homes for Foster Children, 

Whereas, foster parents throughout South Carolina are responsible 
fo^ the day-to-day care of children who must live apart from their 
fdmiiies; and 

^ Whereas, these people, in carrying out their responsibilities, open 
their homes to provide an environment of love, support and encourage- 
ment for children in need of this attention; and 

Whereas, foster parents, in giving of themselves, enable foster 
children to develop into mature and responsible adults; and 

Whereas, the people of South Carolina, and especially the foster 
children, owe a substantial debt of gratitude to these vonderful 
people. Now, therefore, . 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate con- 
curring: 
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That the members of the General Assembly hereby commend all foster 
parents in South Carolina for their unselfish commitment to children 
who need the care and concern of a foster family. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the South Carolina Action for Foster Children Committee. 

XX 
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R E S 0 L U T I 0 N 



WHEREAS, the Comanche Tribal Business Committee of the 
Comanche Indian Tribe of Oklahoma being aware 
of the ratification of the Bill of Rights for " 
Foster Children In Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 
April 28, 1973 and 

WHEREAS, th© Comanche Business Committee wishes to recognize 
this Important document which establishes meaning- 
ful definition of the rights of foster children 
everywhere and 

WHEREAS, the Comanche Business Committee Is justly proud 
that a member of the Comanche Indian Tribe, Mrs. 
Marie Cox, was a signatory of this historical 
document and 

WHEREAS, the Comanche Business Committee Is particularly 
desirous that the principles set forth In this 
document become a reality for Indian children who 
are now being and will be reared by foster parents 

BE TT THEREFORE RESOLVED THAT, the Comanche Tribal Business 
Committee hereby endorses the Bill of Rights for 
Poster Children thus joining the many Indian Tribes 
and organizations also signifying their andbrsement 
of this document, (Copy of Bill of Rights attached) • 



CERT IFICATION 



The foregoing resolution was adopted at a duly 
called meeting of the Comanche Business Committee, held at 
Law ton, Oklahoma, on the day of ^,^.1.^ , 1 9l L , by a 
vote of for and against. (| J" 
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FROM THE OFFICE OF: Rep. Rex F» Kieffer, Jr. 

State House 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 



FOR Il^EDIATE RELEASE 
May 21, 1975 

COLUMBUS, 0, — State Representative Rex Kieffer, Jr., (R- 
Zanesville) pictured above on the right, presents to Muskingum 
County Probate and Juvenile Court Judge Holland M» Gary, an Ohio 
House of Representatives resolution which adopted a bill of rights 
for'^fos'ter children. 

Judge Gary is a National Council of. Juvenile Court Judges 
member and was a strong supporter of the ball of rights. 

"Foster children deserve decent?^a"|(lv^love , educatioti and help 
just as any other child," Kieffer said,' '^apt^ this resolution clearly 
shows that the legislature supports proper foster children care." 

^he resolution has no penalties for violating its bill of 
rights, Kieffer noted, since laws have already been passed to meet 
specific foster children care needs. Kieffer called the resolution 
"a strong statement of principle," 

Some of the specific rights contained in the resolution, 
Kieffer said, are: 

* the right'to have a child's foster parents receive adequate 
assistance fur raising a foster child. 

* the right to grow up with freedom and dignity, to an education 
and to citizenship training through interaction with foster 

-parents and other adults. 

^ x*^ the right to live in a family providing needed love and care- 

right to legal representation during court or administra- 
tive^ proceedings to assure a foster child's interests are 
safeguarded* 

\ 
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Ohio House Adopts 'Bill of Rights' 




Columbus. 0. -State Rep Rex Kieffer, Jr., (R-Zanesville), presents to Muskingum 
County Probate and Juvenile Court Judge Holland M. Gary (left), an Ohio House of 
Representatives resolution which adopted the Bill of Rights for Foster Children. 

Judge. Gary represents the National Council of JuveniJe Court Judges on the 
board of the National Action for Foster Children. 

"Foster children deserve decent care, love, education, and help just as any other 
chiJd/' Kieffer said at the presentation, "and this resolution clearly shows that the 
legislature supports proper foster-children care.*' 

The resolution has no penalties for violating its bill of riglits, Kieffer noted, since 
laws have already been pas^sed to meet specific foster-children-care needs. Kieffer 
called the resolution "a strong statement of principle.** 
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Intro. 2/25/7S 



SENATE JOINT RLSOLUTION NO. 13 



by 



Henry 



A RESOLUTION to adopt for Tennessee the 
» National Bill of Rights for 
Foster Childrtjn.- 



WHEREAS, the state of Tennessee has a long history of caring 



for, m facilities provided by the state and private agencies, those 
children who, for whatever reason, cannot live with their own parents; 
and 



its special responsibility for children who are placed in its custody 
for foster care services; and 

WHEREAS, the Tennessee General Assembly has m recent years be- 
come more aware of the needs of foster children; now, therefore, 

BE XT RESOLVED BY ^TIIE SENATE OF THE EIGHTY-NINTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES CONCURRING, 
that the Bill of Rights for Foster Children developed by the National 
Action for Foster Children Committee and ratified m Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, on April 28, 1973, be adopted by the Tennessee General ^ 
Assenibly is the Bill of Rights tor Foster Children in Tennessee, which 
Bill of Rights is as follows: ^ ^ 



WHEREAS, the state is concerned for all cnildren and recognizes 
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RECENT STUDIES OF STATE FOSTER CARE SERVICES PROGRAMS 



Foster Care Evaluati<xi Program 
July 1974 

Social Services Bureau 
Arizona Department. of Economic Security 
1717 West Jefferson 
P,0, Box 6123 
Phoenix, Arizona 85005 

Children Waiting 
September 1972 
Health ,and Welfare Agency 
Department of Social Welfare 
744 P Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 

i 

Foster Care Survey 
December 1973 • ; - 

Iowa Department ot Social Services 
Bureau of Family & Adult Services 
Report //10005,, 
Lucas- State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Fostet Home Care in Massachusetts 

1973 . ' , ^ 

Massachusetts Governor's CoTiirhissior\ on ^ ' • 

Adoption and Foster Care , > ' ♦ 

*100 Cambridge Street ' " ' ^ ^ / 

Boston, Massachusetts OZ202 ' , 

Vermont Committee Children Study. v - 
August 1973 « ' . ' * 

Agency of Human Services . , ^ 

123 State Street ' ' . . 

Montpelier, Vermont '05002 ^ * ' 

* 

Foster Care .Needs a'fid Alternatives to 'Placement 

- A Projection for 1975-1985 
* - A Plan for Action * 
New York State Board of 'Social ^^elf are 
Research Department** ' . 

Center fbr New Vork City Affairs 
New School for Social Resea'rch^ 
New York, New York XOOll ' . 
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Arizona's Children : , . 

Reports by the Govefnor* s -Advisory 
Connrfittee on Community " CooTdinat^cL.—^ ~ 
Child Care, • * - . ^ \ 

Arizona Department of-^cbnomic Security 

BureaSu ^)f' Community . Support. 

P.'p* Box ^6X23 . * • 

"^Phoenix, Arizona ^ 85005 

Legislative Commission tx^^tudy the ^ 
' Entire Field of fo^t^f Child Placement 
State of Rhode* Isl§^ 'and Providence Plan t ^ t i ons 
State House' ^ ^ 

Providence, Rhode Island 

The Children of ^the Stat-e 

The Preliminary Report of the Tei?porary 

State Comqiission on Child Welfare 
State Office Building-' " _ .-7 ' -.^.^-^ * 
270 Broadway 

New York,, New York" L0T)07 
< 

Children's'.. Services Study 
Community Chest & Council 
Social Planning Council 
Cincinnati, Ohio • 
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POSTER CARE NEEDS AND ALT£RNATIV£$, TO PLACEMENT 
A Projection for 1975 h l,98?i*''*-V ' 



Ixj, New York Clt/ , the number .of childrenVin foster dare has practical-'* 
Ij^ doubled over th6 past 25 years ^ As of the end of 'l974 there were 
28,800 children in foster care programs7anci 905 at home awaiting 
i)la,cemeat. There were 1,400 children ±jx psychiatric ninits of 
^hospitals and 1,900 on probation — which makes a total of about 33,000 
^ children. The city * s .systebi of child jfcare is extraordinarily complex 
— 80 voluntary agencies provide care 
foster care, 



ot 85% of the children requiring 
pecial Services for Children 
ility for children placed .with 
e time, provides c^re directly 
prising that, the system has not 
children, and that* placements 
than on appropiriateness, 
children would aot have to be 

and 



while the Kew York City 
purchases care and maintains respons 
.the VblUntary agencies and at the sa\ 
for the remaining 15%.. It is not s 
kept pace with the clianging needs o 
are based on spaces availal?le rath 
Fur|:hermare^ Jt is believed that rt^ny 

in placement if ^ alternative. sefVi ores wete*,of fered to the child 
his family. 

That the' system does not relate to the 'indivi'dua^l child's n&eds has 
been a matter of public concern /for some time* In an effort .to 
d^tehnineHjust .howtnan/'ch^^idrefi require what kind* of ^ care, the New 
york State Board of Social ' Welyare commissioned a coirtprehensirve study 
of foster care needs and alternatives, unmet and/p^<3?ject'ed through 
1985, \#hich was undertaken by /the Center for New YoiTk City Affait^, 
New Schodl for Sclftal'Research. The study *alscy included estimates 
of costs of meeting childrehVs meeds, potential sources of fuij^ing^ 
from th^ various levels of government, and- frdm . voluntary agencies.' 

All types of foster care verc »stud*iedr-"f oster family homes ^ group . 
homes and reside'nces, general institutions, Residential tteatment 
centers, secure detention, and psychiatr;Lc hospital care. 
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Appropriaten^sis of current placements and whether pr^oiot children 
actually needed to be in placemejnt were crucial elements of the 
.study, and judgments were based on data obtained from reading a 
random sample of 1,250 case records of children in care or at' home 
.awaiting care. Placement needs of children' on probation and in , 
children's units of psychiatric hospitals were determined from 
information on questionnaires completed by probation officers and 
through interviews with hospital staff. Case readers biased their 
appropriateness or judgment, on criteria fof placement and alterna- 
tives which had been established for this study — afjd an appropriate- 
ness determination was made on both the initial pla^^2rCt of the 
chile} and the current placement (as of October (With respect 

to tbe criteria for institutions, general institutions were considered 
never appropriate because they care for a most heterogeneous group of 
chlTdren — from the normal or near normal who should ^e in^loster 
homes, to the severely disturbed who should be in residential treat- 
me'nt or closed settings.) The sttidy found that more than ftarlf the 
children were inappropriately placed initially, and more than 2/5 
were currently inappr€)priately placed . Some grim statist^tcs*: 
children age 12 ^o 18, one half inappropriately placed; children 
under three, 28% inappropriately placed; children from 3 to 9, 35% 
inappropriately -placed. 

About 45% of these childreil are In l9ng t^rm foster home care, 15% 
are, in foster homes with prospects for adoption, 13% are in general 
institutions, 7% in group homes, and 4% in residential treatment 
centers. Characteristics of t.he foster child population have 
changed over the past decades. There are more older children in 
placement and mord "childr^en with emotional or behavior problems. 

The study concluded- that almost '2 , lOOi children, or 7,3%, should not 
be" in foster c^re and' should be returned home . 

With respect to children in psychiatric hospital units, case studies 
show'ed that about half should be in residential treatment centers 
and the rest should t>e at home. 

There are many reascJn^ for the mismatching of children to placements, 
but principally it has been due fo the rapid change in foster child 
* population' resulting l,n shortages 'in some types of facilities, and 
surpluses in others. It is thought that if all -children in New York 
City were appropriately placed, about 3,700 fewer children would b^ 
in long .term foster c^re. 

Examirting the reasons for the placement of children, the . study found 
that almost 80% were placed because of parent-related problems. 
Even iri the case' of children requiring residential treatment because 
©f emotional or behavior problems, and^ those in institutions for the 
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Mentally retarded, as many as 19% were placed because their parents 
were unwilling to care for them. 



The projection of needs for the next ten years takes into account 
expected .trends and shifts in foster child population. Children 
coming into care will be older; in fact it is estimated that by 
1980 half will be adolescents . In contrast, the proportion of ^ 
children under six will decline. The pattern of placements, there- ' 
fore, shows a. projected need for many more residential treatment 
centers and group homes. 

***** 

"A Plan of Action," the companion document t^o the comprehensive study 
of the current foster care .system, outlines remedies for all de- 
ficiencies identified in the first report. Since these objectives 
'cannot be immediately achieved, each is given a time frame, usually 
from two to three years. 

Briefly, the Plan of Action pfoposes a restructuring of general 
institutions intd residential tr^^ent centers and a program of 
intensive staff training, a major expansion of group homes and group 
residences^ with a mobilization af pyblic support to overcoV^ 
JS^position and preju^dice to community-based operations. Of highest 
pfriority is" preventing entry into foster care, and ^developing 
preventive and supportive services for families at risk. 

Severe deficiencies in adoptive planning will be given a major ^ - 
focus over the next three years, since the study indicates that mo^ 
than twice as many children should be placed for adoption than are 
now in the adoption process. The New Yorl^Clty Department of 
Social Services will be asked tp identify target populations, and 
to review and examine current foster homes to identify those w'hich^^ 
could become adoptive homes. All authorized agencies will be 
required to develop intensive training programs designed to high ten 
staff sensitivity to each child's need for a permanent home and to 
increase staff skills and capabilities in adoptive planning. 

The oversupply of foster homes will be eliminated by phasing out ' 
less acceptable homes. Recruitment practices arid screening/training 
of foster parents will be improved. Finally, a roster will be 
developed of families which are interested in and eligible to be- 
come adoptive families; a particular emphasis wifl be made in find- 
ing homes for older childi^en or those who are handicapped." 

A system for monitoring trend? in the^<haracteristics of the child 
population will be institutejd and ari advisory task force will be 
convened to review the criteria in use to determine appropriateness 
of"^care and to recommend amendments or^ additions to Board rules and 
requirements . 
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The Plan also calls for periodic review and evaluation of the 
performance of agencies which the Board supervises, as a means of 
.assessing the functioning of the entire system. Finally, a 
„ consistent criterion will be imposed to correct what the study 
calls ^ damaging inconsistency in decision-making with regard to 
the service needs of each individual child > 
./ 

What will it<cost? The study estimates that the appropriate patt 
of placement would have cost $242 million in 1972, In 198'5, the 
cost of appropriate -placements will be about $104 million less. 



REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ^NTIRE 
• ^ ' FIELD OF FOSTER CA RE ■ PLACEMENT 

• 7 ■ 

' . State of Rhode Island and Providence Plat^tation ^\ 

' ^ ^ ' • . a I 

A resolution passed by the Rhode Is-land General, Assembly in L969 ^rea^ed 
a S^pecial Legislative .Commission to -study the entire f ield of . foster, I 
child placement within thestate for the purpose of evaluation and 
reconnnendirig changes needed to strengthen and improve the system^ A 
member commission was appointed, under 4:he chairmanship of Senator 
Calvin C.Dykeman who had Introduced the bill, the, members, serving 
without compensation,^ to be. four senators, four House members, the stl^tje 
direcror of social welface, the state administrator of child welfare 
servfces, the director o'f child health services, the chief justice of 
the Rhode Island family court, a senior social worker in pediatrics atl 
the state hospital, a member of the Rhode Island Chapter .of the Americinl 
Academy pf Pediatrics, the director of welfare services .at the, Roger \ 
Williams hospital, and one foster parent, all appointed by the Ll^utena^ 
Governor, • 4 ' ' ' , ' 



The need for thi^ Special Commission arose frota a deep concern about the 
severe shortage of foster care .resources in the state for children! 
Rhode, Island', as in.t^he case of many states,' was faced with a \ 
spiralling trend in the demand 'for foster 'care. At the same time, \ 
children were coming into care with more deep seated problems. The \ 
result was a. shortage of appropriate placement facilities, with children 
having to go into a crowded children's center or into *^insti tut ions.. 
There was a shortage of staff, exceedingly high case loads, a high ra^ie -of 
staff turnover and, a rep].acemenfe^f increasingly young and inexperienced 
workers. These are o^y a few of the problems, but basic\o these 
problems was. inadequate funding at federal, state and voluntary, levels. 
It '^s-Hfioted^that the federal share, in funding Rhode Islanfl Child 
Welfare Services'was only about' 7.7%*. * . . 

The Commission conceived^its study of foster care as *p,art pf, the^total 
chi^ld welfare picture^ and set about^to examine all factors which affect 
the quality t)f a sacial service, stj.arting with Rhode Xslahd's history 
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and philosophy of foster care, its laws, regulations, policies, ' the 
organization and structure of its agencies,, the professional 
qualifications of its social worker^s, etc. 

An interim report of findings and recommendations was submitted to the 
General Assembly in 1970. It revealed the enormity .of the task 
requireM to close t;he gaps in service. The Commission proposed that 
it be allowed to continue its work. 'A bill was subsequently passed, 
in 1973, which* established, a Commissioti on Foster Child Placement, 
under the Chairmanship of Senator ^Dykeman. Its role wa^s to update 
earlier findings an"d -make additional recommendations. 

An updated analysis of changes which had transpired in the intervening 
years revealed a gratifying number of accomplishments, such as the 
appointment of a full time lawyer foi; Child .Welfare Services, the 
development of 6 new community-bfsed group homes, bringing the total 
to 12, an enlargement of social agency staff -by 27 positions, a 
progr^am to recruit and train special foster-parents for development ally 
disabled children, thereby 'averting institutionalization. There had 
been two increases in reimbursement rates for foster parents* passage 
of a" subsidized adoption law and a broader Child Abuse law; institution' 
of formalized courses for foster parents, and in-service training for. * 
child welfare staff. 

The 'commission moved ahe^d to a detailed review of all public resources, 
including pUcements for foster children. It conducted an analysis of . 
the«Child Welfare Service Agency's functions' and processes, a review ^f^'^ 
the foster home application process, '^nd the whole question of ,;>.egal 
rights — for children, for natural parents, for foster parents s 

Because a program'' s goa^s and objectives have a direct relation to its 
quality, the Director of the Department of Social'and Rehabilitative- 
Services was asked to state the philosophy, ,gcfeils and needs of the 
public child welfare program to determine if they were more concerned 
with §ood practices, -current demands and developing trends'. ^''This 
statement is included/in the Commission's final report. 

Tfefetipiony was heard over a 15-month period^ from professionals in the 
field of child welfare, and also in open meetings, from foster parents, 
interested groups and individuals. 

The Commission's conclusions and recommendatlotis recognized the high 
priority which must be given to the needs of foster children, and 
asked for a firm placement program for each qhild, with maximum lise 
of the tei?nination of parental rights statute .fp/t children which could 
lead to adoption; ensuring comprehensive medical care to children in 
foster care, protection' of children's legal rights, a stronger commit- 
ment to, and recognition of afoster parents, the creation of a permanent 



Childrto's Cg^e Cbmmis^on to oversee laws, an annual review of foster 
care reimburseifient rates to relate to cost of living rules, increased 
training for foster parents, a stronger toinmititeii.t to and recognition 
of fostrei: parents, and provisions for increased educational oppor- 
tunities, intensive staff training, arid a specific recommendation' that 
Congress increase the f^ederal appropriation for child welfare services, 
Not to be overlooked, was the Commission's recommendation for an *on- 

going Action forToster Children -Co mmittee. ^ " 

J — - ( 

Having con^leted its task, the Conmiission was dissolved, leaving a 
basis for sh'aping future i^^blic policy as it relates to the entire 
field of child placement. Many of the Commission's recommendations 
can be implemented immediately by administrative action, while others 
will require new funds and ftew legislation. ' * 
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CHILDREN'S SERVICES STUDY 

Community, Chest and Council 
Social Planning Council 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Hamilton County} 

A study was coTnraissioned by community leaders in Hamilton County tp 
determine' what services and Resources were currently avai*lable with 
'respect to supportive, supplemental , and substitute car^ for Hamilton 
County cljildren, and how they could be strengthened and improved. 
All types pf care .were covered — protective services, foster care and 
adop t io homemaker , group homes and institutions, day care, and 
, residenmi treatment ^services, A strong contrfbuting motivd for the 
.study was the need for cooperation^ coordination and a sharing of ideas 
between the various agencies providing setvices, public and voluntary , 
and with the community at large. For this reason the Community Chest ^ 
and Council was chosen to undertake the project, thereby providing an 
opportunity for both sectors to participate in decisions regarding the 
provision of service and the appropriate role of each in the funding 
process. 

A 34-member committee was organized; one-third voluntary sector people 
representing specific program interests, one- third representing public 
; service providers, and one-thircl consiker/^community interests. 
Additional professional expertise was obtained through the use of 
consultant s, * ' , ^ 

Eight iJrogram subcommittees were, established, with^a directive^to seek 
answers to thr6e questions: . ^ . 

1» What services and resources currently exist in Hamilton 
County? . • . ' ♦ 

•2. What services are oeeded? and, 

' 3., What shQuid be the relationship betweeii, public and 
^ ' ' private funding? , •? 

' .' -135 * * 



The Contolttee's preliminary report was issued in May 1975, with a 
final report to follow in January or February 1976. 

this summary covers only the findings and recommendations of the Sub- 
committ^ on Foster. Care, as contained in the preliminary report* 

The seven-member , foster care subcommittee, representing ^foster parents 
and Cincinhati-airea ag^encies concerned with foster children identified 
two major areas of concern: > ♦ 

1 . Fundlng,^^^^ 

2. Administr&iJ.on \ 

Insufficient fu^i^ng was seen to have ^n impact on all aspects 
foster care. Not\^only were reimbursement rates for foster 'care in- 
adequate, but tf^et^e were inqonsistencies in rates between agencies,^ ) 
and even within |gencies. Recruitment and retention of good foster 
families was thet^fore difficult, ahd there was a shortage of homes. 
Insufficient funq^ng meant a shortage of agency staff to carry out 
good social work ^.f or children, there was littl^ in the way of sup^tort 
or service foir families at risk. There was a lack of foster parent 
education, particularly, for foster parents of children with 'special, 
needs. Accounts Wjanagement systems were outmode'S and inefficient. | 
As a consequence, there were long delays in paying accounts of doctors, 
dentists and merchants, and foster families had difficul^ty in. obtain^ 
ing medical and dental services because they were not welcome as v 
P^ti^ats. To remedy this situation ~ the establishment of a cen- 
tra lifed fiscal accounting system is recommended. 
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The Subcommittee recommends that the administrative sysltem for foster 
care services be restructured to provide central leadership. To 
achieve this, the immediate establishment of a Child Welfare Board to 
develop policy and to ensure community support and accountability ia 
deemed advisable. Through public meetings, ^ the Board would be able 
to dispel misconception about fisca^. need^xand policy. 

As a means of overseeing and expediting good c^tsework services for 
each child in foster care, a Citizen Advocacy Committee should be set 
up, comprised of professionals and private citizens. The CAC would 
make its services available to agencies and to families whose children 
were involved with tho'se agencies. The Citizen Advocacy Committee, ^ 
acting as ombudsman, would investigate and untangle bureaucratic X 
problems holding up the process of permanent .planning far a child in 
foster care. To be effective, the CAC would be given , enforcement 
power. ' * , 

The Subcommittee on Foster Care's report concludes with its statement 
of philosophy: ^ ^ % ^ 

V 
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"This Foster Care Subcommittee is adamant in its Relief that every 
chilcl has the right to belong ta a permanent family where he is 
wanted, cared for, and loved. lliis Subcommittee accepts the phil- 
foster carrel is a substitute, not a replacement, for an 



oso 



that 



intact, iunctioning, biological family. We believe that foster care 
serves asaN:emporary vehic?ie 'toward helping -repair broken families 
or moving a ^hild into the permanence of adoption.4 However, even in 
the shortest term foster placement, or the necessity of long term 
. foster placement, wb beliey^^that Hamilton County must increase^ the 
quality of its foster care programs by the necessary fundln|;,,^d struc- 

' ommendationa^^JiP*^^*^^ 



*tural changes to me^t tbe above listed recommendat: 

With respect to^derf unding^pf^ diildren's services (not only foster 
tare but' other services as welL) it was the Council's consensus that 
Title XX funds were not being Aitilized in the most efficient and 
effective way, that a county-wide strategy needed to be developed to 
increase the level of State participation in Title XX and that a 
mechanism be develoji^ to assign priorities to Title XX expenditures 
in the CQUTity. 

/ 






'A Summary 



The 'Governor's Advisory Committee on Community Coordinated Child 
Care was activated in January, 1974 to coordinate and assess 
Arizona's services to children and their families. The .Committee 
held public hearings in six areas of the state which were attended 
by approximately 1,200 people. Testimony ^as ptesented by 300 
citizens representing parents and 200 agencies and organizations. 

To preser\5^ concerns and_^i;ssues to the Governor, the Legislature ^nd 
the public, the Committee is issuing a series of reports and seven 
topics which identify problems and propose action. 

The 4-C Committee is comprised of volunteers who come from education, 
the state legislature, state, city and county government and the 
Indian Development District of Arizona. Several -are workers or ad- 
ministrators engaged in services for families and children. There 
are doctors, business people and homemakers who have distinguished - 
themselves by leadership in volunteer work for children in their 
communities. 

The Committee's report and findings with respect to foster care are 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY-BASED HOMES FOR TEENAGERS 

Recommendation 



With the aid of state and local funding support, short-t6rm and long- 
term community-based living arrangements need to be provided and used 
for runaway and other teenagers who, through no f^aultof their own, 
are unable to remain living at home and cannot be plac^ in foster 
homes . 
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Rationale ' ' 

About 20% of the referrals^ to Protective Services in Maricopa County . 
are in relation to so-called incbrrigiblps or runaways whdse parents 
refuse to allow them to return home. Testimony given throughout the 
state revealed that many of these teenagers, when referred for 
foster home placement, cannot be served due to lack of available 

alified foster parents willing to c^re for teenagers, . Maricopa 
County court records show that ftom May, 1973 through November, 
1973, porkers had to request 54 special court hearings to permit 
juveniles to remain in shelter care past^ three-weefe period due to 
l^ck of fostei: homes. Community-based homes could provide therapy 
and counseling to enable those teenagers who are able to work their 
problem^ out with their parents, to return home, and others to 
rex^eive the ^pport and guidance of ^nterest^d and understanding 
adults. y 

FOSTER CARE AND ADOPTION SERVICES FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN^ 

Recommendat ion 

Agencies serving a substantial number of Indian children must develop 
foster care and adoptive parent recruitment procedures and staff 
training programs designed to meet the special needs of such 
children through coordination of tribal, Indian health services. 
State and private agencies., BIA social service staff and appropriate 
.urban Indian consultants. ^' 

There is a strong belief among respected authorities that foster 
care or adoption procedures with familiar people (either of the same 
or near geographical area or the same cultural background) is a 
great asset to a child's successful adjustment. The Committee heard 
at the 4-C hearings that "a child has an innate right, if at all 
possible, to grow and develop in his own cultural setting." 

^ Rationale 



In 1972, the BIA -was responsible for 384 Arizona children in foster 
care. Of that numfcer, 268 were in non-Indian off-reservation homes, 
and 53 were in non-Indian homes on the reservation. Only 63 Indian 
children out of the 384 total found Indian foster families ^ The 
Department of Economi.c Security, according to 4-C testimony, has met 
with little success in recruiting Indian foster homes for Indian 
children who are under its care. Due mostly to large and undiffer- 
entiated case loads, inadequate staff training programs, a high rate 
of staff turnover and a lack of ongoing, supportive training programs 
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for foster ^"parents, DES caseworkers usually do not have the time, 
expertise, or organizational mechanism to properly match and orient 
the child and the faster parents. Consequently, many Indian 
^hildren are placed unsuccessfully, on a space-available basis, 
with li^ttle or no consideration of their special needs or- their 
foster parent's ability to deal with certain problems. 



FOSTER HOME CARE 

Re c pmmend a t io n 

• 

' The Legislature must respond affirmatively to request for increased 
appropriations to attract and l^old foster homes of satisfactory 
quality, to staff ^.their supervision and to provide neces;sary 
support ive services . 

Rationale 

The number of foster homes available ha^'nbt been growing at a rate 
commen^surate with the increase in the number of children needing 
substitute family care. Greater publjX awareness of the plight of 
children is certain to increase further the number of referrals of 
children needing qualified licensed foster homes. The shortage in 
the number of foster homes has been attributed to two major causes: 
(1) according to fostier parents at the District IV hearing in Yuma, 
the room, board and clothing allotment, despite a recent increase, 
has not kept pace with the cost of living increase, which has 
forced thesQ parents to constantly dip into their own limited 
household savings to buy the essentials for their foster children. 
At this hearing the Committee heard ^ that "the daily rate for caring 
for a dog at a kennel equals or exceeds what we (DES) pay for 
^ foster children;" (2) because of the difficulty of matching the 
growing numbers of children with available, appropriate and competent 
foster parents, one-third of the requests for foster home placements 
are for children already in foster homes. This is largely due to the 
insufficient niimbers of social workers to provide adequate screening 
and counseling, ^ Consequently, many children are placed uns'uccessf^ul- 
ly, on a space-available basis with little or no consideration of ^ 
the child's special needs or the foster parents' abilities to deal 
with certain problems. 



ALTERNATIVES TO INST LTUTIONAL -CARE AND SERVICES 
FOR DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED> CHILDREN 

Re c omme nda t ion 

The Department of Economic Security - Mental Retardation*, must 
establish as a priority, advocate in favor of, and*seek state and 
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federal funds to support alternative forms of ' institutionalized care 
and services for devel^^pmentally disabled children. Group homes, 
day care facilities, and foster homes must be established which can 
serve these children. Appropriate *tralning standards should be 
developed for* statewide application to such programs. ^ 

In, addition, as a /long range and more innovative plan, the legis- 
slature should consider approj^riating funds to parents of develop- 
mentally disabled children to enable these parents to provide home 
treatment and habilitation for their children,. ^ / 

Rationale 



The concept of ijjoinnalization is now nationally accepted the/ 
correct underlying philosophy for programs for developmental] 
disabled children. Studies from, aroynd the country indicate/ that 
programs promoting normalization achieve a high degree of, success 
in returning the developmentally disabled citizen to a productive 
and dignified role in the community. A^vital part of the^nqrraali-- 
zation thrust is the creation of high quality community based 
individual and group homes. With appropriate training, 'funding 
and continued support from ,the, Department of Economic ^Secttfity- 
Rental Retardation, many foster and group home'^ could^ be establish-- 
ed Statewide in communitids near the families of th/se children. 

AA'- ''Alternative to placing a child in- either a community based ^ • 
program or in a large residentia'l setting, is keeping the child at 

Ihome. However, the families who choose to ke^p their development al- 
ly disabled children at home are in' effect b^ing punished, since the 

• children do not receive the medical, dental^ ^and ^educatjonal 
opportunities they would receive elsewhere^' If funds were available 

•on a sliding scale, to sqpport services t6 home-based, developmental 

' ly disabled children, more children wouM benefit from deinsti- 
tutionalized care at a far l^ss cost fe^ .the taxpayer. 

Copies of the "Arizona/ s Children"* studies are available from the. 
Arizona Department of Economic Security, Bureau of Community ^ 
Support, P.O. Box 6123, Phoenix, Arizona, 85005. . Phone : 
(6t)2) 271-5881. 
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A PROCLAMATION 




There h ousc for concern about the NiU'on's foster children. From Sutcs 
and communities all across the Nation comes word that we are not 
adequately mectinj the needs of foster children and their families; that it is 
becoming increasingly^ difficult to find enough foster family homes for children 
who must liyc^part from their own families; that fonding does not meet the cost . 
of maintaining a child in^ foster Ivome or of providi(ir-suJBcient stafflo^assure 
good social wo^ services.' ^ — ♦ 

" OutpKeveiy:::tbou$and children in this country, four are foster children. 
Our^dcra is for the hardships poor quality care imposes on these children. 

- Life-has-dealt them a savage blow and thcv m«5t live with what i^ every chili's 
nightmare — separatiqn from their parents. Surely, these children dcscrye^ur 
kindest, most solicitous attention to their right <to a^iappy, secure chDdbood, ^ 

There is a way for each of us t9 helo foster^childrjB. jnd that is by volun- 
teering for National Action for Fostcr-^Wtdrcn. This "grass roots^^^^granffelies 
^on concerned citizens in eyery community who join ,wilfi5*s<»iai workers, 
educators, and public officials, and foster parcnlSr-to^view problems and find 
solutions. Jt*may be tharjewJegislatTonlFheeded oi^changes in social work prac- 
tices, orjeallocatior^-trf^^ revenue sharing. The solution depends on 
every tmroiUs acting as a compassionate advocate of children iri need. 

We call upon citizens everywhere to set aside a special week as a time to 
focus national attention on the needs of our foster childremTftd to encourage citi- 
zens to use Action Week to plan and launch a"definite program to improve serv- 
ices for them. 

, AVcr^he National Action for Foster Children Committee do hereby dcsig- 
"nate the week of May Iff" through 24, 1975, as National Action for Foster 
Children Week, 1975. 

We urge Governors and Mayors to join us in this proclamation, and lend 
their support by actively participating in Action Week programs. 

IN WITNESS THEREOF, we have hereunto set our hands this 1 5fh day of 
March in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United Slates of America the one hundred ninety-ninth. 



Lillie E. Herndon, Chtirpcrson 
NilionjJ Aclion for Fwier Children Committee 



• President, National Congress of 
^renlsjmd Te«chcre 



Ameriao Foundjtton for tbc ilmd">^ 





AaK?kin G.l. fonxm A^^ilt^ ^ 

iTKncan Lcfion WiiiontI Co^miMion on 
ChUdrtn and Youth 



N«Uona)X!ouncil of Ncfro Women 




Nttkwial Council of 5Ul< Comsiitt««s for Cbikhwi m4 
Youth 



U*i»^it^WM5enr\7 ■ N»iion*l Fwt«r Ptrenti Allocution 

ChiM Wclfart Uuuc of Anr>efk» *~ ^/Ntik>nai Urban Utfue 

luniof U«fue of fittaburtk , ' North i\^can Indian Wonen't AModatMT ) 



National C«nt<r for Voluntary Action 



United S4tet 1 



^ Bill cf Riff'hhjvv Foster Cf^ 

ifiztwcda^, ikb oUtmJ^-ugfitk t)f.^id,<i/j^inetm iund/(£d<indAwe4i^ 



EVEN /nuru/ than, fcv iftki/t^ <Midni4i/,Ao<uiSu. hady4S^/U<i/icn6il<^^ 

EVERY FX>STERCH1LD |iAS THE INHERENT RIGHT : 

jitJicL tLJutd XcJH.ck^udJ/y.a^cmiU 

cluKduc£ynac^ ./^^icvidui'Mm^ iMiiuUit^AfoiMi^ 

t^^duUt/tkt/foitJctk XoTAJUMM JLti^iMirt^Mnwa^a^ 

^^^^^ CL/c^JdcL ^^iwunj^j^'i^^ 

%JliJljuiiJ iiub u^u^^ X<rAjUMA/C Mdacatiorv,ttauun^,<i/^ 



JiiticlL i^/nwttv. . » tor Jk, AJtjya^^a>nZu£ yCut^J<u^A^/;uimi^^ 
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- CHILDRESS BUREAU RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS - 
WITH RESPECT T'O CHILDREN AT RISK AND THE CHILD W:ELFARE 

SYSTEM - 

~- ^ - . • ^ 

.,w«^.»«*^^^^trCViildren atoRisk^nd the ChildJJg^JEare System pertain^ to that popula- 
tion^^sf children at risk of beingslp§?at]e^^^=^m-^their families or 
enduring'S^jn? separat^Ofte^ from ,£amlj.i¥s duc^^ life. 

Inters-tate Compact on the 'Placement of Children 

The Intey«t^£e^ompact provides a mechani'Sm vhtch eliminates the"^ 
complex legal £in3^a3ra±iiistratlve provisions invtilVea:;:;i«- the interstate 
pia (nimeiU»- uf J aster adoptive children and the interstate regulation 
of their care^.^hl?' is particularly important in providing maximum 
opportunity for those with special characteristics, such^ as racially 
mixed and older children, gMups of siblings, and physically, handi- 
^,^apped and emotionally dia^:urbed children, since resources^may not be " 
available in their state' of residence.-* The project provides technical 
assistance to statues ijiterested in enacting the Compact and strengthens 
the service of the national s^cretariat^jnaintaiaed by the member sjatesj 

The Project ig undpr the direction of: 

Edward Weaver 

American Public Welfare Association 
1660 L^ Street, N.W. Suite 607 
-^.Washington, D.C. ^0036 




Increasing the Effectiveness of Foster Care 




^urpxiSj^ of this pro j ect 1^ to-s lncrease tfie ef f e c t i v^en ess. of fosjter 
care experience JLhXdOU^ the u ^e of a seTrvylce~~CDTrth^a^t-^Kh^Qh defines the 
roles, responsibilities, and specific tasks of children, natural parents, 
foster parents, and workers. The primary goals of the project are to 
protect the child fi?p?!r dysfunctional effects of separation from his own 
tfamily, incteSse-Jjie chance fox^each child in foster c'^re to achieve the 
most appropriate outco¥iie>^nd reduce the length of time in foster care. 



The Project Director '^ts: 



^Edith Zober 

Bureau of Family and Adult Services 
Department of Social Services 
Lucas State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 



Fost;£rrncare Cost Assessment Instrument 



Thei purpose of this project is to' develop and .test an instrument for 
Xus^,.^y foster care agencies and associations in assessing the true 
cost oT^'^ii^iig indices, the costs actually inem^red by foster families 
and tti^ re lat^ R^bip of these costs to ideal standards of child care 
estab ll^feS^j^Eii^loster families and ch,ild care*specialists.^dvlsing on 
the project. ""-s— ^ 

The Project Directors are ; 

Barbara HT Settles, Ph.D. 
James D. Culley, Ph.D. 
' ^ College of Home Economics and 

College of BCisiness and Economics 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 19711 , 




FREEING CHILDREN FOR PERMANENT PLACEMENT 



The Children's^ Services Divisioff- of the State of Oregon has been funded 
by the Office of Child Development for a .research and demonstration 

^project, now in its third and final year, to develop principled^nd 
policies to be adopted by States to aid in solving the problem of chil-^ 
dren remaining in dcing-term foster: care. Under the project, child wel- 
fare service staff are being tlrg^ne^^ln the procedures of termiitation 

. of parental rights*" and in developing understanding and acceptance by 
counts anH^comBjunity. Under the system being set dp by the project, 
the patents of children considered unlikely to i;eturn home, are offered 
rehabilitatlpit h^ sed on psychological. or psychiatric evaluation, and 
if the^y do not rcs^roxid, cour-t..Rrajq^uTes are initiated to terminate 
their parental rights,^Ssiereby_cl^arln^ for^doption of the 

child. In the case of children f or wfiSm adog^tion is not feasible or 
possij^le, formalized long-term foster gpre placement is arranged. The 
objective^ to give a^^hild th'e opportunity for a secure and permanent 
home, - __ 

^- ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ 

The project is now involved in the more difficult taslc of changing 
state systems so that the principles demonstrated can be an on-going 
part of children 'B^se^r vices. Built into this project is a system of 
case review and evaluation for ^ach child so that he or she will not 

/become "lost" in the ^ faster care sySftem. 

The Office of Child Development will disseminate information on this 
project as a natiohal model. 
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STANDARDS FOR FOSTER FAMILY SERVICES SYSTEMS 
WITH GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTATION SPECIFICALLY 
RELATED TO PUBLIC AGENCIES 



The American Public Welfare Association, working in conjunction with the 
Children's Bureau of the U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, has developed Standards for Foster Family Services Systems. Par- 
ticipating in this work were Federal , State, local, public and voluntary 
agencies. The recommendations o'f- every level of child welfare staff — 
including administrators, superviso»rs , case-workers^ and foster parents 
^were sought and utilized, as were the recommendations of consumers of 
services and representatives of minority group • The^ standards specify 
requirements in such areas as training of agency staff including foster 
parents, workloads, qualifications of foster family homes, and citizen 
involvement ia planning. The guidelines are designed to encourage the 
development o£ a comprehensive foster family services system that will 
provide for cooperation among many community services — child welfare 
agencies, schools, courts, police depar)tments , and many o^thers. The 
two levels of standards are: 

- Basic Standards: Minimum requirements, now met or exceeded by 
roughly one-third of the State Departments .across the country • 

- Goal Standards: A level of high quality service which coramuni- 
ties can work to achieve over a specified T>eriod of time. 

The Children's Bureau and the American Publlp Welfare Association work- 
ing together are prepared toTprovide technic^l^ assistance to State 
social service departments that wJLsh to implement t;he standards, upon 
request. State departments will be arssisted in studying the present 
quality of their foster family services, in developing a plan with 
time - limits for improving services and to monitor the program. As of 
the end of 1975, 15 states have formally requested consultation toward 
improving their foster family services system. . 
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COMPPHENSIVE EMERGENCY SERVICES FOR CHILDREN IN CRISIS 



Immediate Protection 

•■ ' 

4 Primary Prevention . 

Comprehensive Emergency Services for Children in Crises are important to 
a good foster family service program'. These services provide immediate, 
sensitive, informed response to aoy .complaint or r,eferral of a child-at- 
risk 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Nqt only does Comprehensive 
Emergency Services intervene when there is neglect but also when child 
abuse is obvious or suspected, it undoubtedly serves to identify pre- 
cursors 'of child abuse and by providing sei::yices, to prevent further de- 
velopment^of basic disfunctions* ^ ^ 

The Comprehensive Emergency Services program was developed through a 
Children's Bureau grant to the Nashville/Davidson County unit^^f the' 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare. It was evaluated /using hard 
data from a year prior (L969-1970) to start-up of the 3-y4ar Children's 
Bureau grant, which ended in 1973-1974. Nashville/Davidson County has 
a population of approximately 500,000. ^ ' \ 

The t9tal number of referrals of children in cHs es increased over that 
period from 1,260 to 2,422, ari increase^L.42%. The suspected -child 
abuse referrals of children in crises increases^ 244%. They accountecl^ 
for more than 6% of the. 2,422 children referred. However, of the chil- 
dren who required emergency placement in a foster family home, 23JJ \^re 
victims of child abuse. 

What is a Comprehensive Emergency Services program? It begins with a 
community coordinating committee, which involves the participation of all 
agencies and organizations in the community responsible for any aspect 
of child protection. This includes the department of social services, 
the juvenile^>€)urt , police department, voluntary agencies, citizen ad- 
vocates, voliinteers, etc'. 



*The components of CES are: \^ 
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(i; A continuing program of public education so that the service will 
^ be understood, trusted and used; • 

(2) 24-stiour answering servlee^with a social service intake worker 
readily available; — 

(3) Carefully selected and trained emergency caretakers to look after 
jthe child in hi^^own home, with ba.ck-up 24-hour homemakers and 
teaching homemakers; 

(4) Emergency foster family hqm^sNji the^elghborhood to accept and 
comfort a child at any time of the day or^Mrght; 

'X 

(5) Emergency group l^omes^for teenagers who can not fit into an emer- 
gency foster home; ^ . ' ' 

(6) Emergency shelter for the entire 'family in case of fire, etc.; 

(7) Immediate access to a hospital child abusg team for diagnosis and 
treatment \ , 

4 

(8) And most important , an out-reach and follow-through team to begin 
immediately within the .next 12 hours, to work with the parents/ 
natural family toward, resolving the problems whi6h precipitated 
the crises. If th'i^ last component is not immediate and effective, 
all the previous efforts will not* be effective. 



Facts demonstrated that when the above components were all fully func- 
tioning, children i^ crises including those in danger^of abuser t'eceived 
the service and carfe' most helpful to them. The number of children who 
later developed delinquency records dropped from 44 to none and the 
number of children on whom a subsequent neglect petition i^as filed in 
juvenile court dropped from 196 to 23, a decrease of 88%. Institu- ^ 
tional placement dropped drastically;t^rom 482 to 67. . ' 



With facts such as these and others which could be cited, the Chlldr^n*s 
Bureau decided to provide a contract for dissemination and utilization 
of the Comprehensive Emergency Services program model. (The Nashville/ 
Davidson County Prbgram is being continued without Children's Bureau 
grant money by the Tennessee Department of Human Services). ' 

In July 1974, the contract was signed with the Nashville Observatory, 
which is not connected with the Tenniess^e Department of Human Services. 
Provided through this contract are: (1) the issuance of a Coipnunity 
Guide, a graining Guide, and other materials, (2) operation of a 
resource exchange center, (3) arrangements for staff seriously inter- 
ested in CES^ to visit the on-going program in Nashville, and (4) the 
provisions upon request by any oommunity' seriously considering estab- 
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lishment of CES, of technical assistance and consultation by phone, ^ ^ 
letter,^ and visit to that community. * 

Since the establishment of the Center for CES at the Urban Observatory, 
85 €ites, cities or counties in 39 States have begun the process of 
establishing a CES program or adding to the components already func- 
tioning so that the complete array of services will be available to 
children and families who need them. . 

To receive any of the CES material above, contact: 

*Mrs. Patricia Lockett, Director i 
National Center for Comprehensive Emergency Services 
c/o Urban Observatory 
Metro-Howard Office Building 
25 Middleton Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37210 
(615) 259-5371 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR FOSTER-PARENTS 

' / 

The National Foster Par,ent Association has written a Code of Ethics fpr 
Foster Parents to provide a solid moral and ethical base to strengthen 
foster family care. The Code of Ethics was presented to the members of 
the National Association of Foster Parents at their annual conference 
in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1975. 

David Evans, National President, observed that the Code .of Ethics and 
the Bill of Rights for "Poster Children, adopted at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference in 1973, are the two most important statements of our commitment 
to children and our increasing efforts to improve the quality of care 
and service to foster children, Ratif icat ion of the Code and the Bill 
of Rights is being sought. , ^ ^ ' 

The proposed Code of Ethics statest 

P REAMBLE - • 

Foster family x:are for children is based on the theory that no unit in 
our society other than the family, has ever been able to provide the 
special qualities needed to nurture children to their fullest mental, 
emotional and spiritual development. If, for a certain period, a fami- 
ly ceased to provide theSe special qualities, substitute care must be 
used. It is recognized that ideally, foster care is temporary in na- 
ture. Parents who provide foster family care must have Commitment, 
compassion and faith in the dignity and worth of children, recognize 
and respect the rights of natural parents, and be willing to work with 
the* child placing agency to develop' and carry out a plan of care for 
the child. 

y 

Foster care is a public trust that requires that the practitioners be 
dedicated to service for the welfare of children, that they utilize a 
recognized body of knowledge about human beings and their interaction, 
and that they be committed to gaining knowledge of community resources 
which promote the well-being of all without discrimination. 

Each foster parent has an obligation to maintain and improve the prac- 
tice of fostering, constantly to examine, use and increase the knowl- 
edge upon which fostering is based, and to perform the service of 
fostering with integrity and competence. 



PRINCIPLES 

1. I regard as my primary obligation the welfare of the child served. 
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2* 1 sh^all work objectively with the agency in effecting the plan for 
the child in my care. 

3. I hold myself responsible for the quality and extent of the serv- 
ices I perfonh. 

4. I accept the reluctance of the child, to discuss his past. 

5. I shall keep, confidential from the community ipfotmation pertaining 
to any child placed in my home. •^ * 

6. I treat with respect the findings, views and actiqns of fellow 
foster parents, and use dppropifiate channels, such as a. foster 
parent orjganization, to express my opinions, 

?• I shall take advantage of available opportunities for educating 

and training designed to upgrade my performance as a foster parent. 

8. I respect the worth of all individuals regardless of race, reli- * 
gion, sex or national ancestry in my capacity as a foster parent, 

9,, I accept the responsibility to work toward assuring that ethical 
standards are adhered to by any individual or organization pro- 
viding foster care services, 

10, I shall distinguish clearly in public between my statements and 
actions as an individual, and as a represerttative of a foster 
parent organization, 

11, I Accept responsibility for working toward the creation and main- 
tenance of conditions within the field of foster family care which 
enable foster parents to uphold the principle^/of this code. 
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